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EDITORIAL. 


GOD SAVE GHE PEOPLE. 





When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

Not king and lords, but nations, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they; 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away— 
Their heritage, a sunless day. 

God save the people! 


Shall crime bring crime forever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it Thy will, O Father, 
That men shall toil for wrong? 
“No,” says Thy mountains; “No,” Thy skies. 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise 
And songs ascend instead of sighs. 
God save the people! 


When wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 
The people, Lord, the people, 
Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
God save the people; thine they are, 
Thy children, as thine angels fair; 
From vice, oppression and despair, 
God save the people! 
—Ebenezer Elliott. 





THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


HE perpetual problem of the Christian re- 
ligion is the person of its founder. It is a 
mistake tosuppose that the Church can ever 
get beyond that controversy. As long as 
there is a hostile world, as long as the in- 
tellect of man is swayed by a changing ex- 
perience, so long will there be in the Church 
and outside of it a hundred, a thousand, 
differing estimates of Christ. This is no 
mere tribute to the greatness of Christ, it is 
the result of it. Because the Christian life 
is most real and most divine, and because Jesus Christ 
is its constant creator and sustainer, it is inevitable that 
about his name the inquiring minds of men should 
gather, fascinated though they differ, unwearied with 
the problem, though long generations have bent over 

it a patient brow. 

To-day much of the discussion has been made ob- 
scure by confusion over the use of the word “divinity.” 

Many now maintain that they believe in the divinity of 


Christ and not in his deity, as though these words were 
originally different in meaning. They maintain also 


that belief in his divinity is all that the Church has any 
right to demand. What is meant by his divinity? 
The theory rests upon the premise that all that goes 
out from God as his creation may be viewed on one 
side as possessing in its very nature something of his 
nature, and on the other as bearing upon its character 
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any portion of the universe or of history ought to be 
called divine. This leads to a doctrine of degrees of 
divinity. ‘The flower is more divine, as we may hold, 
than the molten lava. The human child is more divine 
than the fledgling in its nest. Humanity is more di- 
vine than all the rest of nature because man has more 
of God’s nature and character in him. But Jesus was 
the first and only perfect man in whom the divine ideal 
of a human life was attained. Him God “sent” and 
selected and anointed with his spirit to be the clearest 
manifestation of himself. To him therefore the title 
“Divine” can be given in a unique and lofty manner in 
which it can be applied to no other son of the human 
race. 

There are differences, very great differences, too, 
among defenders of this theory of Christ’s divinity as 
to the way in which God is revealed in or through 
Christ. The differences seem to arise partly from dif- 
ferences of religious fervor, and partly from the intel- 
lectual thoroughness with which this view of the per- 
son of Christ has been grasped and thought through. 
Such a writer as Herrmann of Marburg in his beauti- 
ful book, “Communion with God,” dwells almost 
wholly on the single fact that God is revealed in 
Christ ; that to see and know, to trust and love Christ 
is to see and know, to trust and love God. On the 
other hand, we have the position of one like Prof. 
Paine of Bangor, who says of Jesus, that “He pro- 
fessed only to be, just what he was, a plain unlettered 
Galilean peasant, learned only in the holy scriptures of 
his own Jewish people, and using these scriptures only 
to enforce and illustrate the religious intuitions that 
absorbed his soul.” He was and _ is the mediator 
through his example and his teaching. “The parable 
of the prodigal son has been the mediating bridge over 
which many a soul has crossed to find itself at home in 
the Father’s house.” That is to say, Jesus was divine 
because he surpassed the rest of men in his own knowl- 
edge of God and personal goodness; and he became 
the mediator of this experience through his teaching. 
Men learn from him how they may go and kneel with 
confidence at the Father’s feet. 

We acknowledge, of course, the wide space that 
separates Herrmann from Prof. Paine, but they hold 
in common the general view of Christ’s divinity which 
we are describing. If we press upon such writers the 
further questions that arise regarding the person of 
Christ, we shall find some remarkable and suggestive 
facts. Two theological writers are known to us who 
accept the historical reality of the miraculous birth of 
Christ, but say that the miracle has no meaning for 
them and no place in their view of Christ’s person! 
This is one of the most curious and interesting intellec- 
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tual tangles in which any writer or thinker ever found 
himself involved. 

But as a rule those who adopt the view of Christ’s 
divinity which we have tried to describe fairly, main- 
the impress of his character. So far as it does this, 
tain two defensive positions as against the catholic or 
evangelical doctrine. They believe in an ethical and 
not a metaphysical union of Jesus with God; and they 
decline to consider the fact of Christ’s pre-existence as 
having any Whether he 
existed in any real fashion before his birth at Bethle- 


bearing upon his mission. 


hem, is, they say, a matter which may be omitted from 
The 


key words to their position are “ethical” and “metaphy- 


our consideration of his work and his gospel. 


sical \ny inquiry regarding the character, the per- 


sonal experience of Jesus as a man upon earth is said 


to be ethical in its scope. Any inquiry as to his rela- 
tions to God other than those of trust and obedience, 
love and service, are said to be metaphysical. And any 
inquiry as to whether he began to be only when he was 
born as a man, or whether he really came into our 
world from outside it, is also metaphysical. Because 
they are metaphysical these inquiries are said to have 
nothing to do with religion, which is concerned only 
with personal, ethical relations. Let us keep, we are 
told, 1 the conerete, to the historical, to the exper- 
iences of actual persons, and within those limits let us 
hole of religion, the entire gos- 


be content to find the w 


pe! of the grace of God 
Our objections to this whole way of putting the 
question of the divinity of Christ may be summed up 


in two statements: (1) It is impossible to think on 
religion without metaphysics, and there is no religion 
without The 


which we have seen defended as being non-metaphy- 


thinking. very doctrine of “divinity” 
sical, rests on certain metaphysical assumptions re- 
garding the relations of God to his universe and to 
I:ven Prof. Paine has things to say about the 
personality of God, 


Any one who is familiar with investigations 


man 
which are saturated with meta- 
physics 
into the origin of religion knows how deeply meta- 
physical thinking is embedded in even the feeblest ef- 
forts of primitive man to feel after, if haply he might 


find, the Most High. The cry that we must not have 
any metaphysical doctrine of Christ either means that 
we must limit his person to his highly-en- 
dowed humanity, or it is impotent because an 


inconsistent cry. Moreover, we might ask why, 


if Christ existed before his human birth, we are asked 
to accept the preposterous statement that that is a mat- 
ter of small 
the New 


of having literally entered into our humanity, of hav- 


account. If there is positive evidence in 


lestament, and there is, that he was conscious 


ing come forth from the Father into the world, who 
shall dare to say that he can treat this fact as a matter 
of indifference? We do not say for his theology, but 
first of all an 


wards Jesus Christ, this fact that Christ pre-existed in 


d jast of all for his religious attitude to- 


relations of real being to God and the universe must be 


of transcendent importance to any man of any age. 
(2) Our last statement brings us to the fact that 
the New Testament is built upon or grew out of the 
view of his person which is by some called metaphy- 
sical. ‘Take his eternal personal relations to God out 
of the picture of Christ which Paul, and John, and 
Peter, and the writer to the Hebrews have set forth, 
and how completeiy must everything else be altered! 
If any one doubts that the difference would amount to 
the abolition of the distinctive features of Catholic 
Christianity, let him read any recent description of 
Christianity from the other standpoint. With Prof. 
Paine’s book on “Trinitarianism” or Harnack’s “The 
Essence of Christianity,” let him compare an expo- 
sition of Paulinism or of the Johannine theology. He 
will soon see that with the doctrine of the Incarnation 
the age-long views of redemption and sin, of pardon 
and renewal, must be most profoundly and thoroughly 
At last all new views have to stand the 
That conscious- 


transformed. 
test of the Christian consciousness. 
ness has been formed for nineteen centuries by the 
faith that Christ existed in eternal relations to God; 
that when the Son of God was sent into the world in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, the most sublime act of con- 
descension which we can conceive was performed ; 
that when he became obedient unto the death of the 
cross he bore our sins, or was made sin for us, who 
knew no sin; that this overwhelming act of his at 
once established forever his righteousness and re- 
vealed most perfectly his unspeakable love. 

Any change in our statement of the divinity of 
Christ, which aims at being more than a personal 
vagary, which would convert a world to God, the liv- 
ing God, must deal then with something far more pro- 
found and far more sure than the individual scholar’s 
idea of the philosophy of history. It must face that 
conception of an incarnation, a redemption, a pardon, 
which has ruled the mind and heart of man for all 
these generations and rules it to-day more widely than 
ever. 

And lastly, any interpretation of the divinity of 
Christ which would compel us to read the New Testa- 
ment with the constant feeling that its central teach- 
ing about the person of Christ, which is the central 
fact, is wrong, has a tremendous task before it, for it 
must be able to justify itself by arguments not only 
fitted finally to shake the authority of these records, 
but fitted also to raise a new authority before the 
world more august, more convincing, more evidently 
the voice of God than these ancient pages. But who 
has found that authority ? 





Calvin objected to the use of the terms “person” 
and “trinity” in reference to the Godhead; and when 
his orthodoxy was impeached for not using these 
terms, he defended himself by saying that he had 
sworn to the belief in one God, and that he preferred 
the simple scriptural expressions to those of the school- 


men. 
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OUR SCOTTISH GVEST. 


By the Visitor. 


. have had in the past few years several em- 
inent men from the land of the thistle and 
the heather, who came to bring us mes- 
sages of good will and to tarry with us for 
a night. Among such one easily recalls 
the names of Principal Fairbairn, Henry 
Drummond, A. B. Bruce, Professor Denny, 
Dr. Stalker, George Adam Smith and Dr. 
John Watson; and though of this number 
the first and last are living out of Scotland, 
Dr. Fairbairn being the honored head of 
Mansfield College at Oxford, and “Ian Maclaren” the 

popular pastor of a Liverpool church, yet Scotland 

claims them both, and they repay the claim with loy- 
alty and affection. With the memory of such names 
fresh in mind, one is likely to have a high standard set 
for all visiting Scots, but our latest guest from beyond 
the Tweed is worthy of high honor, even in such dis- 
tinguished company, and both in his own land and 

with us has proved himself a master workman as a 

biblical teacher and preacher. 

Marcus Dods is best known on this side through 
his frequent contributions to the Expositor, the British 
Weekly, the Bookman (the English journal of that 
name), and other leading british publications, and by 
his contributions to permanent Biblical literature, in 
such volumes as the Genesis in the Expositor’s Bible, 
the smaller volume on Genesis in the Handbook Se- 
ries, and the recently issued commentary on John in 
the [-xpositor’s Greek Testament. Upon the face of a 
man who has not only taught a wide circle through 
such instruments, but holds the chair of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the historic Free Church College in 
Edinburgh, it is a pleasure to look; and the privilege 
has been granted at last by the recent visit of Dr. Dods 
to this country, during which he has delivered lectures 
in Harvard and the University of Chicago, and which 
he is just closing with a short engagement at Chautau- 
qua. 





How He Looks, 


In build and appearance Dr. Dods is typical of the 
best class of Scotchman; tall, broad-shouldered, a man 
who must have been unusually strong and athletic in 
his youth, and who maintains still a bearing that speaks 
of matured force of body and intellect now coming 
to its ripest value with years that streak with gray the 
thick, waving hair and the side beard, shaved back 
far enough to reveal the fine, firm mouth and strong 
chin. One notices also the strong accent, and the half- 
closed eyes which produce at first the impression of 
languor ; but that soon passes into recognition of keen 
discernment concealed behind the kindly glance that 
combines often with a smile of singular sweetness to 
win the close attention and regard of his hearers. It 
is a face whose lines would be called severe ; but which, 
like a Scottish lake, will lose the last suggestion of 
ice in the smile of spring. It is that mingling of 
strength and sweetness, suggesting a strong nature 
made tender and graceful by splendid discipline, and 
withal illumined by a master passion, the love of 
Christ and of mankind, that makes Dr. Dods an ideal 
teacher and preacher, a veritable prophet of righteous- 
ness. Such a man always has a theme that finds his 
hearers. He reaches them with the certain instinct of 
a searcher of consciences. 





Source of Power. 

I had repeated opportunities of watching his audi- 
ences, and they were of all classes, sometimes young, 
sometimes mature ; yet the manner and effect were al- 
ways the same. It might be a formal lecture on the 
teaching of Paul, or a Bibie narrative—the sick man 
at the pool. the woman who touched the Saviour’s 
garment, the Last Supper, the parable of the vine—told 
with the utmost simplicity and applied with marvelous 
power to the living present, with constant appeal to 
the soul to waken from whatever sleep held it fettered. 
It made us wish to be ever a preacher, standing be- 
tween two worlds, speaking the quickening words of 
the cross, from the living to the dead,and the effect was 
no less interesting. Whatever the audience, the ap- 
peal was felt. The response was instant. The word 
was like a flame of fire, and it lighted in many hearts 
altar fires that will not soon die out. 

Estimates of Men. 

Dr. Dods is one of that great company whose re- 
ligious life comes out of the struggles which issued 
ecclesiastically in the disruption a half century ago, 
and intellectually in the new thought on the Bible and 
theology, which is even a later product on the same 
northern soil. Of this second movement William 
Robertson Smith was the leader, the champion and the 
master, but the price he paid in the loss of favor and 
place because of his belief in the newer learning re- 
garding the Word of God was not too much to pay for 
the splendid results since attained and the rare body of 
men who have entered into his labors. Dr. Dods holds 
in highest reverence the three men whose names have 
been familiar in Free Church circles in recent years: 
William Robertson Smith, Professor A. B. Davidson 
and Principal Rainy. In speaking to me of Bruce, 
whose work was so similar to his own in many ways 
and who has just entered into the larger life, he used 
words of warm appreciation. Bruce was an exegete 
and an apologist; Dods has not gone into apologetics, 
but is a rare biblical interpreter. Bruce was a strong 
preacher, as is Dods, and the last published work of 
Bruce was his commentary on Hebrews, while Dr. 
Dods has now on the blocks the volume on Hebrews 
in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, that work of 
scholarship which is destined to do for this generation 
what Alford did for a former one. His comparison of 
Bruce and Davidson was to me most significant. 
“Davidson,” said he, “was always right ; Bruce was al- 
ways suggestive.” I spoke to him of the disappoint- 
ment felt by many that the article by Bruce on Jesus 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica was so negative, and asked 
him if he thought it was possible that the editors, Canon 
Cheyne and Sutherland Black, had used only a portion 
of what was written, taking the parts that would best 
harmonize with Schmiedel’s radical treatment of the 
same theme. All he would say was, “It is possible.” 

As Touching Biblical Criticism. 

In matters relating to biblical criticism and theology 
Marcus Dods is in line with the majority of scholars 
in those disciplines. He feels that criticism is inevita- 
ble and necessary, and sees no reason why any should 
oppose the method or be thrown into panic by it. He 
remarked on the surprise he felt at finding American 
thought so much slower to accept the valid results of 
biblical criticism than British, and that some religious 
papers in this country thought it necessary to warn 
their readers against a method as inevitable and desir- 
able as daylight. Nevertheless, he believes criticism, 
like every other process, is liable to run to fantastic and 
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violent extremes, and of such tendencies he regards 
some of the articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica, above 
referred to, as examples. He regrets that a work of 
such admirable scholarship in most regards should be 
marred by elements of radicalism and conjecture from 
which there is sure to be well-nigh universal dissent, 
and which largely modity the value of the work as a 
whole. He expressed himself as strongly of the opin- 
ion that the preaching and journalism needed to-day, 
and proving their value by the growing demand for 
them, were of the sort which combined the scholarly 
foundation and the scientific temper with a vital em- 
phasis upon the great verities of the Gospel, and issued 
in an evangelical and urgent message to men to accept 
the authority, the teaching, the character, and the pro- 
gramme of Christ. 





THE CONQVERINC CHRIST 
AND A CONQVERING 
CHVRCH. : 


HE world needs leaders; the Church has a 

leader. Of him in whom the hope of 
Israel was fulfilled it is said: “Behold I 
have given him a leader and commander to 
the people”—one to plan the campaign 
and to animate with courage for the con- 
flict. The thought that we have a skillful, 
resourceful and efficient leader is inspir- 
iting. Napoleon at the head of his army 
was considered by the Duke of Wellington 
to be equal to 50,000 men. Some one has 
said that an army of sheep led by Napoleon would have 
been transformed into an army of lions. With the 
captain of salvation at our head we ought to march to 
battle with shouts of victory. 

Christ is leading his Church out to scenes of conflict. 
The Church is not an army of occupation, it is not to 
act forever on the defensive. It is an army of aggres- 
sion, and when the trumpets sound is to go forth to 
battle against the hosts of sin. 

We have lingered upon the text, “He leadeth me 
into the green pastures and beside the still waters ;” 
we have thought of our privileges until we have for- 
gotten our duties; we have forgotten that we rest for 
a time in green pastures that we may recruit our 
strength for active service. We are not merely to en- 
joy religion, we are to spread it; we are not merely to 
live respectable lives, we are to live useful lives. We 
are to find in the worship of God inspiration and 
strength for the service of man. 

Christ not only leads his.people out from the fold 
to the field of battle; he leads them on from one con- 
flict to another. He does not want us to close our 
eyes to difficulties; he does not want us to underesti- 
mate the strength of our antagonists ; he does not want 
us to imagine that we can go on without opposition or 
without temporary checks. He wants us to count the 
cost; he wants us to remember that the redemption of 
the world is no easy matter; that as it cost him the 
cross it will call for much sacrificial blood from us, 
but he wants us also to remember that the final issue 
of the conflict is sure—because at his command and in 
our possession there is power adequate for the redemp- 
tion of the world. 

Enough has already been done to give ground for 
hope. Christian optimism is based upon an intelligent 
appreciation of what Christ has already accomplished. 
In spite of all opposition his kingdom advances. “In 
to-day already walks to-morrow.” Turning prayer 








into prophecy we can say, “His kingdom will come and 
his will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

The Church of to-day has to regain the element of 
hope. It has again to become a waiting Church; its 
posture, however, is not to be that of waiting for 
Christ, but that of waiting on Christ. It is to expect 
great things from him. It is not to falter in the face 
of difficulty and opposition. When the command 
rings out, “Speak to the children of God that they go 
forward,” every soldier of Christ is to grasp his sword 
and hasten to the fray. 

Christ is leading his Church to victory. It is going 
forth with him conquering and to conquer. Some one 
has divided the Church into the Church militant, the 
Church triumphant, and the Church somnolent. The 
Church somnolent is the Church defeated; the Church 
militant is the Church triumphant. 

“Sure I must fight if I would win, 
Increase my courage, Lord.” 

Nor can we fight by proxy; we cannot purchase sub- 
stitutes. Each one must go to battle, and there is no 
discharge in this war. We yield up our swords when 
we yield up our spirits. 

The promise that we are to go forth conquering and 
to conquer-—victory succeeding victory—does not im- 
ply that we shall win at once. The struggle against 
evil will be fierce ; it will have to be renewed again and 
again, but at the last it will end in victory. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews Christ is represented 
as seated on the right hand of the Father, “from hence- 
forth expecting until his enemies be made his foot- 
stool.” Upon what is his hope of ultimate triumph 
based? Upon three things: (1) Upon the promise 
of the Father, who says, “Sit thou on my right hand 
until the victory be secured.” (2) Upon the power 
of his mediatorial sacrifice. “This man after he had 
made one sacrifice for sin forever, sat down from 
henceforth expecting, etc.” His expectation of ulti- 
mate triumph lay in the power of his sacrifice to con- 
quer the souls of men. (3) Upon the co-operation 
of his people. His expectation can be realized 
only thiough the agency of his Church. He is 
calmly waiting until his Church, by the _ proc- 
lamation of that gospel which tells of his sac- 
rifice, will conquer the world, bringing it into sub- 
jugation to his sway. Shall he wait in vain? Shall 
his expectation in us be disappointed? What are we 
doing to fulfill his expectation? In the words of the 
popular hymn may each one answer: 


“Surely the Captain may depend on me, 
Though but an armour bearer I may be.” 





A tremendous drag has been put upon the wheels 
of human progress. Care has been taken that the 
world will not move forward too fast. Good is sel- 
dom done without some harm accompanying it. The 
tares grow with the wheat. There is no gain without 
loss. Every improvement in machinery throws some 
workman out of work. Through much tribulation 
the kingdom is entered. 


Man reaches the fulness of his power and dies. Af- 
ter he has learned to do some particular thing he is not 
permitted to do very much of it. When Thoreau 
learned to make a good lead pencil, he said, “Why 
should I make any more?” He was about half right. 
While he ought, of course, to have used the skill which 
he had acquired for useful ends; yet after all the great- 
est thing is the development of power. Life is more 
a school of training than it is a work shop. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Down Grade! 


A bull fight in America! Such is the humiliating 
fact. Omaha has the unenviable notoriety of intro- 
ducing this brutal sport which has done so much to 
disgrace the Spanish nation. Let us hope that the 
expression of public condemnation will be so emphatic 
that such a cruel and barbaric spectacle shall never 
be repeated. 

June Gifts to Colleges. 


It takes more than money to make a college or uni- 
versity, but it takes money and a good deal of it. Dur- 
ing the month of June the amount of money given to 
educational institutions in the country was unprece- 
dentedly large, amounting in all to over twelve mil- 
lion dollars. The iargest sum, $5,000,000, was given 
for the founding of Washington University, St. Louis; 
Brown received $2,000,000, Yale $1,667,000, Harvard 
$1,462,070, and other twenty-one colleges sums rang- 
ing from half a million to twelve thousand dollars. 
While the lion’s share of endowments has gone to the 
big schools a fair proportion has gone to the smaller in- 
stitutions. ‘With increase of wealth will come increase 
of equipment, and with increase of equipment ought to 
come increase of efficiency. 


Vacation Religion.” 


Speaking on the above subject, Dr. Minot J. Savage 
said in a recent sermon: “I have not a word to say 
against Sunday amusements. There is no reason 
whatever in the Bible or in ecclesiastical history, or 
anywhere else, for the existence of the puritanical or 
ordinary American Sunday. It is absurd and childish 
to think that there is anybody up in heaven who is go- 
ing to be angry with you for doing on Sunday any- 
thing that it is right to do on any other day in the 
week. Set apart Sunday morning for communion 
with God. Then use the rest of the day for recreation, 
walking, sailing, driving, playing golf or anything that 
will make you better physically. Do not dissipate, 
however, for that is not recreation.” 

The answer to that is, “Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” Break down the sanctity of the rest- 
day by transforming a holy day into a holiday and the 


rest-day as a social institution will not long survive. | 


“The Ethics of Loot.” 


In the Forum for this month there is an article by 
Rev. Gilbert Reid, D. D., an American missionary, on 
the subject of “The Ethics of Loot.” It is one of the 
kind of utterances which mantles the cheek of a self- 
respecting Christian with a blush of shame. Its tone 
is jaunty, its ethics low. Evidently Dr. Reid has been 
encouraged by the defense that has been made of loot- 
ing the Chinese to deliver his soul on the subject. 
“Personally,” he says, “I regret that the guilty suf- 
fered so little at my own hands.” He goes on to say, 
“Owing to the fact that two of the missions, both con- 
nected with the American Board, succeeded in occupy- 
ing the palaces of two princes, there arose an oppor- 
tunity—the only one of a lifetime—to put up for sale 
looted goods.” “The troops of the different nationali- 
ties secured their rest through ‘change of occupation.’ 
To them the question was not so much which China- 
man was the worst, but which house was the richest.” 
The characterization of this article by the Record-Her- 
ald as “‘ill-timed and ill-toned, and as utterly helpless 
in its insensibility to moral obligations” is too true. Oh, 


the pity of it! 
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CHICAGO NOGES. 


From one of the city pulpits on Sunday last came the 
exhortation, “Oh, editors of America, let me entreat 
you, be more kind, gentle and considerate to our public 
men. Empty the vitriol from your ink-stands and pour 
in the milk of human kindness and love.” Good- ad- 
vice ; albeit lacteal fluid would make rather poor writ- 
ing material. 





The University of Chicago has enrolled a larger 
number of students this quarter than during the open- 
ing week of any previous summer quarter. The total 
reaches 1,468; and in as much as a large number of 
students enter the University at the beginning of the 
second half of the summer quarter, the number will be 
considerably increased before the close of the session. 





A Chicago Board of Trade man has surprised his 
friends by retiring from business when only fifty years 
of age. Having accumulated a fortune he has decided 
to give the younger men a chance. For a man to re- 
tire from business in middle life is a mistake. Every 
iman should make the most of his powers. And it is 
better to wear out than to rust out. The happiest men 
are those who die with the harness on. 





Something stronger than lacteal fluid would be 
needed properly to characterize the following an- 
nouncement which appeared last week in one of our 
dailies: ‘“Pie-eating contests, apple ducking, greased 
pole climbing, and kindred sports are to be the attrac- 
tions this evening at an entertainment to be given by 
the choir of ————— church.” When a church can- 
not be run without this sort of foolery, it had better 
close its doors. 





The coming of Rev. G. Campbell Morgan to Chica- 
go to take up evangelistic work along the lines pur- 
sued by Mr. Moody has been looked forward to with 
the keenest interest. His opening services in the Chi- 
cago Avenue Church have produced an excellent im- 
pression. Mr. Morgan belongs to the moderate wing 
Keswick school of preachers. As a speaker he is 
graceful and forceful. As the friend and successor of 
Mr. Moody he will receive a warm welcome. 





Full of years and honors Rev. Franklin W. Fisk, 
D. D., president of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
“fell on sleep” yesterday morning. For forty-three 
years he was connected with the Seminary as profes- 
sor. He was a man whose presence radiated sun- 
shine. His influence upon his students was pro- 
found. Many of them will read of his going with 
moistened eyes. Not into the Seminary only, but into 
the life of the city, he put the strength of a rich and 
ripened manhood. 





At the pastors’ conference held last week at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, one of the subjects discussed was 
“Revival Services.” The Rev. P. H. Swift, while de- 
ploring the use of the professional evangelist and main- 
taining that the revival ought to be developed from 
within the Church itself and be led by the pastor, ad- 
vocated the free use of advertising and special music. 
The Rev. Francis Perry did not believe in the emo- 
tional phase of the revival so much as in the ethical. 
All wanted a revival, but each one wanted it to come 
in his own way. 
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SS CONTRIBUTED. | 
HIS PRAYER. 
lhe way sometimes is dreary 
And the gloom sometimes ts deep; 
he cup is often bitter, 
\nd the path is often steep; 
But there’s one who kneels at night, 
In his little robe of white, 
\nd asks the Lord to bless me, 
Just before he goes to sleep 
rhe burden oft is heavy, 
rhere is little chance to rest; 
Chrough the day I hear the murmurs 
Of the weary and oppressed— 
But at night he still is there 
To repeat his little prayer, 
lo appeal to God to bless me— 


And I know that I am blessed 
—S. E. Kiser. 








CULTIVATING THE PRES- 
ENCE. 

By James M. Campbell, D. D. 

HE Practice of the Presence of God the 
Best Rule of a Holy Life” is the title of a 
little book which is made up of the 
thoughts and letters of Brother Lawrence, 
a lay monk of the seventeenth century. 
This godly man endeavored to walk 
habitually as in the divine presence. His 
office as cook in the monastery of the bare- 
footed Carmelites at Paris was one for 
which he had a natural aversion; yet he 
made drudgery divine by importing into it 
a heavenly spirit. He applied himself diligently to 
outward things, and while his hands were busy with 
uncongenial tasks his spirit sat in heavenly places with 
Christ. Imbued with a habitual sense of God’s pres- 
ence he seldom felt the need of stated prayer. Al- 
though he retired to pray according to the direction of 
his superior he did not want such retirement, nor ask 
for it, because his business did not divert him from 
God. ‘The time of business,” said he, “does not differ 
from the time of prayer, and in the noise and clatter 
of the kitchen, when several persons are at the same 
time calling for different things, I possess God in as 
great tranquility as if 1 were upon my knees at the 
blessed Sacrament.’”” To one who lived thus in the 
presence of God communion was unbroken, and the 
whole of life was a prayer. 

The sense of the divine presence is something that 
has to be cultivated. It comes to those who eagerly 
long for it. Here as elsewhere the promise holds 
good, “Seek and ye shall find.” 

“Transfigured in his glory, fair 
The whole world stands, one house of praver 
One anteroom of heaven; 
For surely though we know it not 
His presence is in every spot, 
To those that seek it given.” 

“If aman love me,” says Jesus, “My Father will 
manifest himself to him, and we will come and make 
our abode with him.” Love makes the vision real. 
The vision is given to them “who love his appearing.” 

The question now before us is how can we come 
into full and vital realization of the presence of Christ, 
so that we may enter into oneness with him and find 
in him the well-spring of our strength, and hope, and 
Joy. 

1. By meditation. 





Meditation must alternate with 
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activity. We must go apart from the multitude, 
breaking connection with the external world, separat- 
ing ourselves from outward things which divide the 
attention and disturb the mind, “entering the silence” 
and opening the soul to the spiritual and the eternal. 
“Separate yourself,” says William Law, “from all 
common thoughts and make your heart as sensible as 
you can to the divine presence.’’ Let nothing inter- 
pose between your soul and the world of spiritual reali- 
ties. Enter into thy closet and close the door, shut- 
ting yourself out from the noisy world and shutting 
yourself in with God, so that you may be alone with 
him. “Be silent before him ;”’ be all ear and his voice 
will be heard in the stillness. 

Profitable meditation does not consist in going apart 
by ourselves, but in going apart with God. Recogniz- 
ing the need for seasons of pause in busy lives, Jesus 
said to his disciples, “Come ye apart and rest awhile,” 
not “Go ye apart by yourselves,” but “Come apart with 
me.” He wished to accompany them that they might 
commune together upon the things upon which the in- 
ner life is nourished. He wished also to commune 
with them. “When I have drawn thee into the desert 
place there will I speak to thy heart.” 

Meditation implies the fixing of the mind upon a 
definite object. The mind must not be allowed to 
wander into vacancy. The Old Testament saint who 
said, “I have set the Lord always before me” knew 
something of the resolute effort required to keep up 
to the highest level of meditation. The presence is 
illusive, but it grows upon those who believe in it and 
make it the object of their devout contemplation. It 
is an increasing light to those who keep their gaze 
fixed upon it. Dwell upon it intently and steadily 
and it will burn itself into the soul and reflect itself in 
the life! 

2. By prayer. That is, by the conscious outgoing 
of the soul to Christ, “winged by desire, and impelled 
by a sense of need.” Prayer is something more than 
meditation. It is the reaching up of the heart to one 
who is bending over us, that we may hold open and 
direct communion with him, and that he may make 
communications of himself to us. The time when 
man holds personal intercourse with the Lord has well 
been called “the bridal moment of the soul;” or, as a 
Jewish mystic puts it, “It is the time when heaven and 
earth kiss each other.” It is the time when the spirit 
of man finds its true centre of harmony and rest in 
“the Father of spirits.” 

Prayer implies divine accessibility. For if God be 
so far away that we cannot reach him, why should we 
pray to him? Direct access is possible because he is 
near. He brought himself near to us through Christ. 
He is bringing himself near to us in Christ. His pres- 
ent method of approach is in Christ, through the 
Spirit. The Spirit is called the Paraclete, which liter- 
ally means one who is called to the side of another, to 
act for him, and to help him in every way possible. 
Through his mediumship God is revealed in Christ as 
the great All-Presence to whom we are to pray. 

The doctrine of the presence accentuates not only 
divine accessibility, but also divine personality, thus 
establishing a rational basis for prayer. For whatever 
else prayer is, it is personal contact with a personal 
God. We cannot pray to an abstraction or to a divine 
principle, but only to a living being who holds to us 
the relation of personal friendship. This is the God 
whom Christ reveals; a God who knows and loves; a 
God who hears and answers prayer. How greatly the 
blessings which he bestows are enhanced in value when 
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received directly from his hand. They are the tokens 
of love that nothing can exhaust. “Grandly he offers, 
meanly we receive.” He gives according to his great 
love, we receive according to our little faith. 

As prayer grows from an emergency act to a habit 
and from a habit to an attitude of the soul, there may 
be less formal petition than there once was, but there 
will be a more distinct sense of divine presence, a more 
abiding confidence in the divine goodness. But even 
when prayer is occasional rather than habitual, the 
soul that prays, the soul that walks and talks with 
God, the soul that has communion with the source of 
life, the soul that opens itself completely to God is 
filled at once with his peace, and joy, and strength. 
Speaking out of a glad experience all praying souls can 
say with Archbishop Trench: 

“Lord, what a change within us one short hou 
Spent in thy presence will avail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take 
What parched grounds revive us with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower: 
We rise and all the distant and the nea: 
Stand forth in sunny outline brave and clear 
We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power!” 
Prayer availeth ; therefore, “let us pray.” 

3. By developing the power of spiritual apprehen- 
sion. Faith is spiritual vision. It is “the assurance 
of things hoped for, the proving of things not seen.” 
We see what we want to see; what we are prepared 
to see. The artist sees things in nature which from 
other eyes are hid. The spiritual man has a revelation 
of things which eye sees not, and ear hears not, and 
which enter not into the heart of man. When Mary 
brought her first-born son into the temple for “purifi- 
cation and redemption,” the aged Simeon saw in the 
helpiess babe the one whose hand was to break the 
fetters of sin and bring deliverance to the race. There 
was nothing in the appearance of the babe to arrest at- 
tention. There was no nimbus of glory around his 
head. ‘To look at he was just an ordinary peasant 
child, yet the anointed eyes of Simeon saw in him the 
Prince of Peace, the King of Glory. He saw what he 
was prepared to see. It was not the sunset of life that 
gave him mystical lore. The vision came not from 
age, but from the anointing of the Holy One. So to 
those who look for him, and long for him, and hope 
for him, Christ now appears. The soul’s eyes grow 
strong by looking, and to those that tarry for it the 
vision comes. 

4. By cultivating the habit of referring everything 
to Christ. We are all influenced by the unseen dead. 
The dead yet speak. We are often swayed by their 
judgments. We find ourselves trying to solve our 
knotty problems in the light of their superior knowl- 
edge. With more certainty we turn to the unseen 
Christ, seeking to know his will, asking him to solve 
our doubtful questions. We “inquire in his temple.” 
We sit at his feet anxious to be taught. We want to 
know his mind about everything. Assured that in 
some way he can communicate his mind to us we ask 
when in perplexity, “Lord, what wouldst thou have 
me to do?” What a great privilege it would be es- 
teemed to meet one of the master minds of the world 
and ask him questions. How much would we prize 
one hour with the Apostle Paul to propound to him 
some of the questions which vex and perplex us! Do 
we realize sufficiently that the way to Christ is always 
open, and that we can go to him at all times and con- 
sult him about the things which baffle our wisdom? 
Abraham Lincoln once said, “I have been driven many 
times to my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom and 
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that of those about me seemed insufficient for that 
day.” When we come into this condition, how 
blessed it is to know that Christ is anxious to guide us. 
(ur communication with him is direct. He is ready 
to give, and we are capable of receiving, definite in- 
struction. If all outward voices are stilled that the 
imward voice may be heard, we shall hear him say, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” 

We must also cultivate the habit of bringing our- 
selves into the clear light of his presence, that we may 
hear his verdict upon our lives. Our work must be 
held wp for his inspection and approval. 

“The long bazaar will praise—but thou, 
Heart of my heart, have I done well?” 


—Aipling 


‘ 


What boots it who may praise if the “well done” 


of the Master be not won! 

5. By obeying the heavenly vision when tt comes. 
rhe vision that waits for us as we return from the call 
of duty is always a brighter one than that which we 
left. Never does the face of Christ look so beautiful 
to us as when we come to lay down at his feet the 
sheaves which we have gathered in the harvest fields 
of life. Because he was not disobedient to the heaven- 
ly vision of which he could speak, which came to him 
at the beginning of his Christian career, Paul after- 
wards was caught up into the third heavens, “and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter.” Unto those who improve what they 
have, shall more be given. To those who do his will 
as far as they know it, the deeper mysteries will be re- 
vealed. It is not sufficient to be receptive, we must 
also be responsive. Standing within call, ready for 
orders, is the most advantageous position in which to 
see the face of the King, and to hear his voice. Doing 
the things which he has bidden is the best way to gain 
a clearer and stronger sense of his presence. 


THE GHIEF END. 


By Edward Scribner Ames. 

HE strictly scientific spirit puts great stress 
upon the discovery and description of mat- 
ters of fact. It purposely refers the ques- 
tion of the value and ultimate meaning of 
the fact to philosophy and_ theology. 
Science has been so prolific of facts in the 
last half century that the philosophers have 
not been able to properly assort, classify 
and organize the materials. In the mean- 
time there is much confusion for everyone 
and not a little despair. Science in its 
marvellous achievements has wrought with wonderful 
disinterestedness. No phenomenon in nature is too 
small or remote or obscure to escape its patient, minute 
and repeated observation. The scientist lingers for 
months and years over the structure of the earth worm 
or the spectrum of a single star, and in the end is sat- 
isfied to tell simply what he has seen. This spirit has 

extended also to the treatment of history and literature, 
but with growing consciousness of its limitations. It 
is important to pursue the study of words, of grammar 

and syntax, and all the means and externalities of ex- 
pression, but when l‘terature is held to these processes 
alone it looks like a dissected flower. How surprised 

Shakespeare or Milton would be to see himself under 
these linguistic microscopes. 

This matter-of-fact spirit shows its inadequacy more 
clearly in literary products. It sets for the task of 
the writer the mere description of people and events by 
the photographic process. In order to escape the dull- 
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ness that must follow the application of such a rule to 
the commonplace, the writing of our day has turned to 
fields sufficiently exceptional to hold attention by their 
very novelty. The extreme has been reached in the 
realism of the French school, where the last resort was 
to treat disease, abnormality, degeneracy and immoral- 
ity in minute and vivid description. This substitution 
of the fact for its meaning has eliminated the older 
standards of value and introduced no others. The di- 
verse civilizations—religious and social customs of the 
world are presented “just as they are” and with the im- 
plication that it would be unartistic for any one to ven- 
ture an opinion as to their relative worth. Side by 
side with the aggressive missionary policy in the 
Church and expansion in the state there is a strong 
protest from cultivated people that it is proper merely 
to understand foreigners, not to reform them. In this 
view there is no conviction of ultimate truth, of 
standards of right and wrong. It is based upon the 
lingering agnosticism which assumes that only pheno- 
mena can be known, but nothing final or absolute. 
Pessimism is its natural accompaniment. 

There are many signs of protest against this color- 
less view of the world. Wordsworth anticipated the 
tendency and prescribed a remedy. Poetry and re- 
ligion shall be taken as interpreters of the facts of life. 
It is necessary, he held, that the student should com- 
plement his narrow analytic view of portions of the 
universe by a wider imaginative grasp of it, so that the 
man of science may command a vision— 

“Through all the mighty commonwealth of things 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man.” 

To the poet the world is not a chaos, but an ascend- 
ing order crowned at its summit by humanity. To 
physical science there is no scale of values because it 
is devoid of spiritual judgments. It is only for the 
sentient, moral being that a world of values exists. 
The watch is no unity to itself. If thrown under a 
hammer or cast into a furnace or scattered part by part 
round the earth, there would be no violation of physical 
law. It would be only the owner’s loss. In the same 
way the physical universe is nothing good or bad, 
great or small, to itself, but to its sentient self it is shot 
through with longings, hopes, fears, joys and sorrows. 
This sentient nature appears most clearly to man in 
man himself. Whatever skies, landscapes, fossils, 
flora and fauna may be, the supremely interesting thing 
to mankind is man himself. Therefore, man is the ex- 
planation of nature, its interpretation and its inter- 
preter. Not man as animal, but man as revealed in the 
poets, sages, heroes and saviors of the race, and in the 
social order which they advance. 

In spite of its impartial attitude the results of scien- 
tific inquiry have given man a loftier station in the 
world and confirmed his supremacy more certainly 
than theology was ever able to do. It has shown his 
superiority to the lower forms by proving that in the 
stages of his growth he embodies every one of those 
forms within himself, and transcends them all. It re- 
veals his kinship with every phase of animal life and 
also his emergence into far higher realms. In the 
progress of history it reveals an unfolding society 
whose explanation is only to be found in the spiritual 
ensigns borne aloft in its art, philosophy and religion. 
The best spirits of every age have joined with Plato in 
conceiving the true hierarchy of the self, and therefore 
of society, when he said: “The right way is to place 
the goods of the soul first and highest in the scale, and, 
in the second place, the goods of the body, and, in the 
third, those of money and property.” The science of 
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ethics, which from Socrates to the present time has 
made the question of the chief end of life, or the high- 
est good, its central problem, has in all its variation of 
detail held fast by one supreme ideal, namely, the wel- 
fare and furtherance of human life. Socrates made 
the discovery—the greatest ever made—that human 
nature is universal as well as individual. By his 
searching questions he found that when men think 
round a problem they disclose a common nature and a 
common system of truth. In modern ethics the human 
interest is still supreme. Mill and Bentham formulate 
it as happiness, Kant as duty, Green as self-realization, 
Spencer as development, Paulsen as purposeful activ- 
ity. ‘Lhe common and essential element in all these 
views is that the world gets its meaning and interpreta- 
tion through the inner and spiritual nature of man. 
Even pessimism identifies the problem of life with 
man’s well-being. It is because the world seems to 
him not to further that end that the pessimist despairs 
and inveighs against the order of things. 


Itisin the progressive realization of this supreme and 
comprehensive idea of human well-being that modern 
culture is to find its true value and inspiration. If it 
seems too vague or too distant one may reply that it is 
not so indefinite as the end upon which the strict scien- 
tific spirit relies. Science commends itself on seeking 
no end beyond itself. Knowledge for knowledge’s sake 
is its motto. And yet is there not a lingering hope 
that the scientist’s task will prove useful or ornamental 
to some human interests? ‘Think of the paleontologist 
at work in the sandstone beds of the Connecticut val- 
ley. He discovers certain three-toed foot-marks which 
he says were left by a gigantic animal walking the 
shore of the sea there in the mesozoic age, millions of 
years ago. But is that all he cares to know? Does 
not his weary search gain a tinge of color from the 
thought that those foot-prints might enable him to find 
some hint of the path along which for countless ages 
the forms of life on our earth have been ascending? It 
is likely that there are about as many scientists who 
literally pursue science for its own sake as there are 
Christians who are willing to be damned for the glory 
of God. It has been said that this old test of piety was 
never really accepted, “except by those who felt sure in 
their heart of hearts that God would ‘credit’ them with 
their willingness, and set more store by them thus 
than if in his unfathomable scheme he had not damned 
them at all.” In like manner probably he who pursues 
knowledge for its own sake cherishes a lingering hope 
that at last, perhaps when he is dead, science will re- 
turn to human life with a blessing, bearing in its genial 
warmth the memory of the scientist himself. Bacon’s 
insight was true when he declared, “knowledge is 
power.” His dream that by the mastery of nature’s 
secrets this world would become a veritable paradise 
for human society is to-day in process of fulfillment. 
His error was not in the conception itself, but con- 
cerned rather the time and toil necessary to realize it. 
The motives are already at work in the new idea of so- 
ciety, which promise to direct the vast attainments of 
learning, mechanical inventions and industrial develop- 
ment toward the alleviation of human suffering, the 
training of human wills and the beautifying of human 
character. These motives are seen in the movements 
for associated charities, for prison reform, for public 
and private education and for artistic and religious 
culture. They demand that every one shall duly re- 
gard the personality which is in the slave, or criminal, 
or child, or in one’s self, and prize it as of more worth 
than the whole world. Such an ideal includes both 
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egoism and altruism. It lifts classicism above cyni- 
cism, Saves a narrow scientific spirit from social and 
moral anesthesia and rescues commercialism from ma- 
terialism. 





THE RIVER OF GOD.* 


Prof. John E. McFayden. 


HE great lyric, which we call the forty- 
sixth Psalm, presents us with magnificent 
confusions, and with a no less magnificent 
order. First, a world in ruins; the earth 
dislodged from the pillars on which she 
rests, the mountains torn up by their roots 
and flung into the heart of the sea, the sea 
itself raging and foaming, its proud 
swelling shaking the very mountains; sea 
and land have left the bounds appointed 
for them, and have crossed into each 
other's domain; in all nature, nothing but confusion 
confounded. Then comes a confusion worse con- 
founded. Instead of angry nature, there are cruel, 
threatening men; instead of foaming seas there is the 
roar of nations, foaming out their warlike fury against 
Jehovah and his people; instead of mountains hurled 
into the sea, there is the blustering of worldly king- 
doms. They come to the fray with cruel weapons of 
war—bow, spear, shield, chariot—armed with deadly 
hate and pride. Was it any wonder that in the midst 
of such turmoil Israel should feel in distress? Will 
such a proud sea not sweep away everything which it 
overwhelms? [Kut there is a river whose streams can 
make glad, as well as a sea whose waters can devas- 
tate. 

Israel stands firm ‘n a world where everything else 
is in ux: stands, because her confidence is in Jehovah. 





Though distressed, she is not in despair; so 
far from being in despair that she looks out 
to the future with the sublimest confidence. “We 


will not fear.” The God whose grace has saved her 
from these furious floods can save her from anything. 
“Jehovah sat as king at the flood; yea, fehovah sitteth 
as king forever.” So “we will not fear,” not even 
though the mountains that are round about Jerusalem 
—mountains whose fixity another Psalmist took as the 
symbol of the security Jehovah was to his people—be 
torn up and hurled across the plain into the depths of 
the great sea. Whence came this brave paean of joy? 
Was it not from the certainty of God's grace, the cer- 
tainty that “there was a river whose streams made 
glad the city of God’’? 

The beauty and the insight of this verse are not 
truly felt till we realize how destitute the Holy City 
was of everything that could have given birth to such 
a thought. In the words of a German traveler, 
“While other famous cities owe their power to natural 
conditions, such as commanding sites on seas and 
rivers, Jerusalem is distinguished precisely by the ab- 
sence of all such natural advantages. She stands 
there alone in the wilderness, built on hard, rocky soil, 
with no rich pastures, with hardly a field, without a 
river—indeed, with hardly a spring—far from the 
great paths of commerce. She is what she is, without 
a peer, only through the divine revelation of which she 
was the scene.” 

This riverless city has become the city “without a 


*From the Divine Pursuit,” a forthcoming volume by Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 


peer” because of her unseen river, the river of the 
grace of God, the river of the water of life. The 
desert, with its monotony and dreariness, was never 
far away. Rocks and bare hills stare at you every- 
where. Through the dusty city ran no refreshing 
streams—none but one, the river of the God who was 
in the midst of her; a stream that could only be seen 
by the eye of faith, a very powerful faith, for there was 
nothing in the landscape to suggest it. But if there 
was nothing in the landscape, there was in the history 
—in the recent deliverance. For the song is supposed 
to be a triumphal ode on the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib and his Assyrians. The river of 
God that flowed all unseen through the town had saved 
it from destruction. Those who had eyes to see it, 
and who were refreshed by the breezes that blew from 
it, feared not though the mountains plunged into the 
sea. Mountains might reel; but the people were safe 
so long as the river was there. That was the pledge 
that the night was already far spent, and God would 
help them “at the turning of the morning.” 


Oh, the joy of the eyes which see the sights that they 
saw! ‘That, in the dreary, dusty city—under siege, it 
may be—within whose walls is so much pain and 
misery, and on whose streets walk anxiety and sorrow, 
yet see through it all the silver line of the river of God. 
It is from the far days of the world’s infancy that the 
tale has come down to us of a beautiful garden with 
trees many and fair, and a river flowing through it. 
The time of cities was not yet: and when they came, 
they brought so much siege and weariness that it was 
the fewest who could see God’s river there. But the 
river is there, and one day—how far away we know 
not—river and city will alike be fair. Every gate of 
the city will be a precious stone, and in the midst of 
the street thereof will be the river of the water of life, 
and there shall be no curse any more. 

Knox College, Toronto. 





PLEASANGRIES. 


“Once in a while,” said Uncle Eben, “a man compli- 
ments hisself on habbin patience when he’s simply too 
lazy to make a kick.” 


“T don’t like our minister’s sermon last Sunday,” 
said a deacon who had slept all sermon time to a 
brother deacon. “Didn't like it, brother A.? Why I 
saw you nodding assent to every proposition of the 
parson. 


One of the church letters read at the annual meeting 
of the Philadelphia Association contained this: “We 
are spiritually dead, but we thank God that things are 
with us as they are.” The Rev. Dr. Murdock turned 
to the Rev. J. T. Beckley, D.D., and said: “That re- 
minds me of a young man who arose in my meeting 
when I was a young pastor and said: ‘Brethren, I 
am a great sinner, and I am determined to hold out to 
the end.’”—Richmond Religious Herald. 


When Dr. Creighton had been offered the bishopric 
of London, he hesitated some time before accepting it. 
One of his faithful Peterborough parishioners grew so 
anxious to learn his decision that one day she asked Dr. 
Creighton’s daughter what he had decided to do. 

“Well, I don’t know,” the young lady replied ; “all I 
can say is that papa is in the study praying for guid- 
ance, and mamma is upstairs packing the trunks.”— 
Standard. 
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At the | CHURCH J} 


AMOS, THE PEASANT- 
PROPHET. 


Dewhurst. 








Frederic E. 
HERE are three types of men who have 
most profoundly influenced the spiritual 
history of mankind ; the priest, the prophet 
and the philosopher ; sacerdos, seer and 
sage. The first is the defender of the ex- 
isting order; he accepts institutions as they 
are; venerates those customs and ideas 
which have the touch of antiquity upon 
them; dreads innovation; hates to see a 
profane hand placed upon the sacred and 
mm venerable things. He does not scrutinize 
over-closely their present character or usefulness, but 
loves them for what they enshrine and perpetuate, and 
feels himself living in all the past of the race with 





them. 

The prophet is the seer; seer, not into the future, so 
much as into the heart of things, into the elemental 
center of the universe, penetrating the incrustations 
of civilization, and predicting the future only as he 
sees that future along the lines of fundamental and 
eternal law. He is the engineer following a vein of 
precious gold; his only question being—Where does 
the vein lead? He will follow up or down, put his 
pick to the rock and blast an opening anywhere if only 
with undivided attention he may follow the one thing 
which is to him of worth. Adamantine walls of cus- 
tom, layers of tradition, stratified accumulations of 
venerable ideas may go, if only he do not lose the 
clew to the precious vein. 

he philosopher gives a hand to each of the two; he 
deliberates and reflects; he says—-This is good, but 
that also is good.” He reveres what the past has ac- 
cumulated and preserved, but not because he is a con- 
servative. He hails the signs of progress, but not 
because he has an inborn passion for the elemental 
things. His province is to find the tokens of the uni- 
versal in the thoughts and deeds which march through 
history and to place on the universal quality in each of 
them the seal of value and permanence. 

Each of these types has its distinguishing virtue and 
its corresponding vice. The virtue of the priest is his 
reverence for the past; his vice is an excess of caution 
running into cowardice and resistance of progress. 
The virtue of the prophet is his courage and boldness ; 
his vice, iconoclasm and failure to grasp the historic 
spirit. ‘The virtue of the pnilosopher is his calmness, 
his serene spirit, his judicial wisdom; his vice, a fre- 
quent lack of interest in the concrete, throbbing reali- 
ties of life. But taken altogether, the conserving of 
the past, the progress out of the past into the future, 
the selective judgment which sees the universal in the 
moving pageantry of life—these are the influential 
forces in human history. Therefore, some are called 
to be priests, some to be prophets and some philoso- 
phers —“ . 

Of these three types, the prophetic is by far the most 
interesting, just because it represents that boldness 
of innovation and that fearless courage which effect 
changes in human history. And of all nations who 
have had a great history none has been so profoundly 
and constantly affected by the prophetic influence as 
her prophets. That peculiar and 


was Israel by 


precious possession which we know as spiritual mon- 
otheism was the outgrowth of Israel’s experience un- 
der the hand of the prophets. They evolved that re- 
sult out of the nation’s life by centuries of eager, 
severe and even drastic teaching. In some instances 
these prophets represented the culture and education of 
their time; they were “university men,” whose culture 
had not flattened out their courage or their instinct for 
reform. Sometimes they worked within the lines of 
the priestly guild, were themselves “ordained,” or had 
“taken orders,” but more frequently they had not, for 
the good priest is not likely to be the great prophet. 
Sometimes, again, the prophet was self-appointed, or 
shall it be said, God-appointed, remembering the say- 
ing of Emerson that in the highest sense ‘self-reliance 
is reliance upon God”? 

fo this latter class belonged Amos, the peasant- 
prophet, the herdsman of Tekoa, whose story is told 
in the booklet which bears his name. In_ the 
northern kingdom of Israel, ruled over by the dynasty 
of renegade kings, was Bethel, the religious capital, 
the residence also of many of the wealthy people, the 
center of luxury and of ease. Samaria was the polliti- 
cal capital, but Bethel was the point to which the Is- 
raelites came for their periodical religious festivals. 
“Religious” festivals they were; but we must not im- 
port this term “religion,” which is itself a product of 
history and spiritual experience, into the seventh cen- 
tury B. C., without a word of explanation. Upon 
what were the throngs of people, gathering at Bethel 
for the great religious festivals, intent ? 

By the confession of her own historians and prophets 
these festivals were occasions of mirth and jollity: 
the sacrifices offered were not as solemn atonements 
for the purpose of propitation, but rather as gifts 
which the Deity shared, eating with the people who 
were “the guests of God.” Therefore, the wine flowed 
freely, the dancing waxed in merriment and license 
and the religious festival became a mad riot of sensual 
and licentious extravagance, and all this by the ex- 
press sanction and direction of the priests and in the 
name of Jahveh, whom they worshipped at Bethel, 
and the other centers, under the form of a bull. 

We will, therefore, imagine ourselves present at the 
autunmin festival at Bethel in the year 760, a 
year that marks the zenith of Israel’s political 
supremacy, of her material prosperity and suc- 
cess. She is at the flood-tide of her glory. 
Jahveh, her divinity, has been good to her ; he has been 
her God of battles and has overthrown her foes. She 
was now again the ruling nation between the Nile and 
the Euphrates. Her rich men were getting richer, that 
sure evidence of the favor and blessing of God! They 
dwelt at Samaria in houses of hewn stone and palaces 
of ivory. They reclined upon couches of ivory with 
damask curtains and ate daily “lambs from the flock 
and calves from the midst of the stall.” The festival 
would be kept, therefore, with more than usual fervor 
and hilarity. The din of the merriment, the shouts of 
the feasters, the dancing, the drunkenness and the 
carousals reach an excess undreamed of before. The 
welkin rings with the lusty merriment of this religious 
festival, when lo! a stranger in peasant’s garb and with 
an austerity of countenance ill-befitting the hilarity 
around him, forces his way through the crowds and 
hushes them to silence almost before they know what 
has happened. In the cadence of a familiar funeral 
dirge he begins a series of prophetic “dooms:” he 
intones judgment against the surrounding nations. 
Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon and Moab in 
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turn fall under the dirge-like sentence of this stranger 
with the solemn face. And the Israelites are stirred 
to sympathetic approval of this divine judgment on 
their foes. 

But all this is to Amos but as the prelude to the 
great funeral requiem. The lightning of his wrath 
touches the neighboring nations only to strike Israel 
at last with the full intensity of the gathering storm. 

Thus saith Jahveh: 

For three transgressions of Israel 

And for four I will not reverse it; 

Because they sold the righteous for money, 

And the poor for a pair of sandals; 

Who pant for the dust of the earth on the head of the 
poor 

And turn aside the way of the afflicted. 

They stretch themselves upon pledged garments, 

Close to every altar, 

And drink the wine of the amerced 

In the house of their gods. 

And what is the effect of all this upon the religious 
revellers? What could it be but consternation, amaze- 
ment and wrath? What greater evidence of atheism 
than the denunciation of the land which Jahveh loved 
and which he defended with tutelary care? And Ama- 
ziah, the priest, whose preserves were encroached upon 
and whose occupation gone, if such insane charges as 
these of Amos were believed, was the natural mouth- 
piece of the popular thought. With ill-concealed sar- 
casm he approaches Amos and exclaims: “Oh, Seer! 
Go flee to the land of Judah and there eat bread and 
prophesy there; but prophesy not again at Bethel, for 
this is the King’s chapel and the royal court.” 

But Amos, nothing daunted, pitting his prophetic 
mission against the priestly unction and authority, de- 
clares: “I was no prophet, neither the disciple of a 
prophet ; but I was an herdsman and a gatherer of syca- 
more fruit and Jahveh took me from following the 
flock and said to me, go prophesy to my people Israel.” 
Amaziah is compelled to listen to the peasant with 
his divinely appointed mission to the bitter end. This 
mission may be summed up mainly in the one word, 
ethical. It charges the religion of Israel with injus- 
tice and inhumanity. With the material idea and wor- 
ship of God which Amos saw at Bethel, the utterly un- 
spiritual, even sensual expressions of the religious life 
he does not primarily concern himself. It is the social 
injustice, the wrongs inflicted by the rich and luxurious 
people who flock to the festivals and are counted by the 
Amaziahs, it is this which gives the sting to the ar- 
rows of the Tekoan prophet. He declared that Israel 
was like a basket of summer fruit, ripe for destruction. 

Hear this! ye that pant after the needy 
That ye may destroy the poor of the land, 
Saying, When will the new moon be over 
That we may sell corn? 

And the Sabbath 

That we may open out grain? 

Making the ephah small, 

And the shekel great, 

And falsifying the balances for deceit. 
That we may purchase the poor for money, 
And the needy for a pair of sandals 

And sell the refuse of the grain. 


It is noteworthy that this clear ringing word of the 
peasant prophet, unsophisticated and uncorrupted by 
king or priest, is one of the earliest influences in Israel 
toward the transformation of her religion into a relig- 
ion of righteousness. The ethical wedge was driven 
mightily by him into the gaping crevices of a cult which 
differed little from the nature-cults around it. These 
messages uttered at Bethel at different times with 
fervor, indignation and inspired earnestness were, af- 
ter his return to Tekoa, written out and preserved in 


the form in which they still exist among the minor 
prophets. 

There is no testimony or record of the effect of these 
messages of Amos upon the men of his time. No one 
knows whether any of the rich revellers at Bethel was 
moved to reform. Seldom is the prophet “acceptable” 
in his own day and place. But the influence of Amos 
in the history of religion is assured. In that vast evo- 
lution of religion from a sensuous worship of the cre- 
ative forces of nature to that religion which recognizes 
God as spirit, and worships him in spirit and truth, 
Amos, the peasant prophet, holds a place which makes 
the world debtor to him forever. 





BIBLE SCHOOL. 
NOAH SAVED IN THE ARK. 
I9OT. 


Sunday-school lesson for July 21, Gen. 
8: 1-22. 
Golden Text: Noah found grace in the eyes of the 


Lord. Gen. 6:8. 


A CHICAGO GEACHER’S NOGES ON 
GHE LESSON. 


Elias A. Long. 
Gime and Gimes of Noah. 


According to dates in most of our Bibles the flood 
ended 1,650 jears after the creation of Adam. This 
chronology is not authoritative. We know, however, 
that the world grew populous chiefly in western Asia 
and perhaps in northern Africa. Along with the in- 
crease of inhabitants the earth was filled with increas- 
ing violence, of which the murder of Abel was the 
forerunner The description of the wickedness reached 
in Noah’s time, as given in Chap. 6:5, is amazing: 
“Every imagination of the thought was only evil con- 
tinually.” Although these were days of the striving 
of the Spirit of God (Chap. 6:3) it is evident that 
there was little or no mixture of good present, save as 
found in one line and family, that of Noah. A few 
names only of the holy seed are distinguishable down 
the ages amidst the growing wickedness. Even the 
godly race seems to have been led away by intermar- 
riaye with the irreligious (Chap. 6:2), the former 
doubtless, according to the usual rule, sinking to the 
level of the ungodly. True worshipers grew fewer and 
fewer in numbers until at last but one family of the 
righteous remained. But God determined to give the 
race a new chance. This he did by withdrawing his 
gift of life from the wicked, through the means of the 
destroying flood, and by preserving as the leader in the 
purified world, Noah, the best man in the world. 


Form of the Narrative. 


Common methods of speech are used for conveying 
spiritual ideas. The hand, the eye, and the heart of 
God, for instance, are spoken of as if he were a man. 
God is a spirit but his attributes could hardly be ex- 
pressed except in the terms of flesh and be under- 
stood. Where the account speaks of “All the high hills 
that were under the heaven were covered,” this does 
not necessarily imply that the whole earth was sub- 
merged in water. When Jesus said that the Queen of 
Sheba “came from the uttermost parts of the earth,” 
it does not mean that there were no parts beyond. As 
every Bible student knows the word translated earth 
(Chap. 7:19) often appears in a limited sense, as in 
Ex. 10:15, Gen. 41:56. That language is an accom- 
modation to human weakness of comprehension is 
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the very principle at the bottom of the Savior’s 
parabolic teaching. As to the universality of the flood, 
doubtless it extended as far as the earth was in- 
habited. But we have to remember that it is 
primarily and distinctively with mankind in his rela- 
tion to God, and not with a physical creation, that 
Genesis is concerned. 

V. Be Ark of God's Grace. “God remembered.” 
Speaking after the manner of men, for God never forgets. 
Even the sparrows are not forgotten before him. Luke 12:6. 
* * * “Noah.” Noah, like his ancestor Enoch, walked in 
righteousness with God. Chap. 7:1. That was the secret of 
his strength in an age of unspeakable wickedness. He was 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water when all around was 
withered or dead. Ps. 1:3. He was a preacher of righteous- 
ness (2 Pet. 2:5) and he is called just and perfect. Noah 
was a man of faith (Heb. 11:7), obeying God, pursuing a 
course through 120 years (Chap. 6: 3-22) wholly contrary to 
human experience and public opinion. He dared to stand 
alone in the right regardless of the ridicule and hate of men. 
Still, he was not faultless (Chap. 9: 20, 21); but we who live 
in the light of God's full revelation and the pattern of his 
Son should not judge him severely. Rather let us ask, Do 
we live up to our light as well as Noah did? His children 
were his converts. * * * “Every living thing...in the 
ark.” Noah had made the ark when commanded. Chap. 7:5. 
Along with the idea of relief for Noah is conveyed the awful 
penalty upon the wicked. Because God's sentence against sin 
had been long delayed it was none the less certain. * . bd 
“Made a wind.” A wind that promoted rapid evaporation. 
Every farmer understands the power there is in even an 
ordinary wind for absorbing the earth's moisture. 


V. 2, 3. Abatement of Waters. “Rain was restrained.” 
He who caused the water to flow and the fountains of the 
deep to give forth, could by his word cause them to cease. 


Deliverance in Sight. “Seventh month, seven- 

This was the day when the ark rested on the 
The beginning of the rain was in the second 
month and the seventeenth day. Chap. 7:11. * * * 
“Mountain of Ararat.” A region nearly in the middle of 
Armenia. It is not supposed that the ark rested on either of 
the peaks now called Ararat, as Ararat was a country, not a 
mountain. 

V. 6, 10, Winged Me«sengers. The story of the flying 
birds, verses 6-12 inclusive, is most charming, even 
to little children. Let it be read to them. * * * 
“Sent forth a raven.” How the faith and _ patience 
of Noah must have been tested while waiting for the 
end of his sojourn in the ark. * * * “Went forth to and 
fro.” From the marginal note it appears that the raven con- 
tinued to return to the ark, but was not taken in. * * * 
“Sent forth a dove.” The dove was sent forth several times. 
The first flight was of short duration, as no land was in sight. 
Verses 8, 9. On the second flight, seven days after, the olive 
leaf was found. Verses 10. 11. The third time the bird did 
not return. The dove may be likened to the soul which finds 
no rest or satisfaction until it return to the ark of God from 
which it sat out. The raven has been compared to the carnal 
heart which takes up the world and feeds on the pollution it 
finds there. 

V. 11, 12, The Olive Leaf. “An olive leaf.” The leaf 
showed that the waters had subsided sufficiently to permit 
vegetation to spring forth. It was a sign that the earth had 
been restored to man, and this became an emblem of peace 
between God and the world. The olive branch has since heen 
taken as the symbol of peace, and the dove the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter. * * * “Returned not again.” 
At last the waters had so fully abated that the dove returned 
not to the ark. 

V. 13, 14. The Dry Ground. “Second month.” By com- 
paring this date with that of Chap. 7: 11 it appears that Noah 
was in the ark a full solar year and ten davs. 

V. 15. God's Silence Broken. “And God spake.” Noah 
often had talked with God. He was constantly listening for 
the divine voice, which seems to have been silent for ahove a 
year. During his long imprisonment in the ark Noah was 
awaiting a heartening message. How God spake we do not 
know. We can always hear God’s voice as he speaks to us in 
his written word. 

Vv. 16. The New Command. “Go.” How full of sig- 
nificance is this little word! For Noah to receive a command 
was to obey. Christ left a standing “Go” before he ascended 
on high. Mat. 28:19; Rev. 22:17. * * * The ark was a 


V. 4s Se 
teenth day.” 
mountains. 


large transport made for floating rather than a ship. It had 
neither sail nor rudder. Assuming twenty-one inches for the 
cubit the ark would be 525 feet in length, 87 feet 6 inches in 
breadth and 52 feet 6 inches in height. The ark is frequently 
taken as a type of Christ. It at least furnishes an illustration 
of spiritual truth. (1) It was the one hope of the world. 
(2) It was a refuge from a danger in which the world did 
not believe. (3) There was but one ark. (4) The ark stood 
for full salvation from the flood as Jesus stands for full 
salvation from sin. Mat. 1:21. (5) It was a divinely planned 
refuge. (6) It had but one door. * * * “Thy sons.” 
These were Shem, Ham and Japheth, of whom the last named 
appeared to have been the eldest. Chap. 10: 21. 

v.17. Animals for Use. “Every living thing.” When 
created they had been called good and they still were needed 
by the new race. Later (Chap. 9:3) the use of animals was 
permitted for food. 

Vv. 18. Disembarkment. “Noah went forth.” His heart 
filled with gratitude and his mind with admiration for God's 
marvelous dealings. What a clean place the new earth must 
have been, now that all the wicked had been swept away. 

V. 19. The Released Herds. “Went out of the ark.” 
Instinctively seeking the earth from which they had been so 
long absent. 

Vv. 20. A Life of Worship. “Noah builded an altar.” 
Here we have an insight into Noah’s character. His first 
thought when he finds himself once more on solid ground is a 
thought of God. He built an altar before he built a house. 
He sought God before he explored the land. He sought first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness. Matt. 6:33. Do 
we? While sacrifices had been offered long before, this is the 
first record we have of the erecting of an altar. * * * 
“Burnt offering.” Noah realized that he was sinful. His 
offering was an acknowledgment of guilt, but it was pri- 
marily an expression of thanksgiving for his great deliverance. 

V. 21. God’s Solemn Pledge. “The Lord smelled a sweet 
savour.” The meaning is that the act of sacrifice was well 
pleasing to him. The offering presented was accepted. It 
was pleasing to God because it was an expression of love and 
gratitude. * * * “Said in his heart.” An inward resolve 
of his will. In the next chapter (verse 8-17) we have an 
account of the Rainbow Covenant which God made with Noah. 
* * * “Will not again curse.” The minds of Noah and 
his children could be free from the fear of another deluge. 
* * * “Neither smite...everything living.” The world 
has never been so wicked since the flood as it was before, for 
new influences have come in working for redemption. The 
rainbow was appointed as a perpetual token of divine pro- 
pitiousness. When we look upon it we ought to remember 
his covenant of mercy. 

V. 22. A Bright Picture. “While the earth remaineth.” 
Out of the fatal deluge grows the beautiful picture of the 
fruitful earth. But we have an intimation that the earth shall 
not always remain. 2 Pet. 3:7. * * * “Seed time and 
harvest.” Providing for the needs of man. If the earth’s 
seed time and harvest should fail but once all mankind would 
perish. But here is God's assurance that fills us with rest 
aud certainty as to our daily bread. The future of the world’s 
food supply for unknown ages to come is not locked up in a 
delicate little seed. but m God's promise. God's covenant 
stands between the world and starvation. Seed time and 
harvest carry with them lessons of opportunity and responsi- 
bility in the spiritual realm. In the New Testament the 
seasons frequently are so applied. and the seed and its bread 
serve to illustrate the seed of the Word and the Bread of Life. 





FIVE MINUTES” SERMON ON THE 
GOLDEN TEXAS. 


By Peter Ainslie. 


One of the loneliest men that ever lived in this world 
was Noah. Perhaps Jesus suffered most from loneli- 
ness, hecause He was more divine, but Noah had less 
sympathy from men than even Jesus, for a few did 
gather around the latter in simple faith ; but, excepting 
his own household, Noah did not make a single convert 
during his one hundred and twenty years of continuous 
preaching. He grew away from the world as he grew 
toward God. Things that bound him to this world 
were hroken as new motives and deep experiences 
bound him to God—a lonely man on the earth because 
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he had found companionship in heaven! I think it was 
Fairbairn who said: “The man who stands up and 
speaks for God ought to spend his days in company 
with God.” Noah was God’s messenger. He found 
favor in God's eyes. He lived in God’s company. His 
life is a lesson in service. It was very simple and it 
may be written out in one word—just this : Obedience. 
He obeyed God, and that man who obeys God now 
transfers his citizenship from earth to heaven. Paul 
said that “our citizenship is in heaven.” John urges us 
not to love the world, and then declares that if we do 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in us. Jesus 
taught that we can not serve both—this world and God. 
Then it was the unworldly life that made Noah prevail 
with God. But now was not that faith? He believed 
and so he obeyed. Religion after all is very simple. It 
is just taking God at what he says and doing what he 
commands and willing to do things his way. 

From the worldly point of view, Noah did a very 
foolish thing to build that great ark and take his family 
and all those wild animals in there, byt God could cer- 
tainly keep one man and that man’s family on an earth 
that God himself created. It was no more difficult for 
God to keep Noah in the dangers of the flood than a 
hundred years before the flood came. God is able to 
keep a man anywhere. He has proven that often 
enough without even raising the question. Paul said: 
“I know that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him.” Are you timid about God’s 
ability to keep you? Is he not keeping you now? No 
one of us can keep ourselves. We cannot increase our 
stature nor lengthen our days. We are in God’s hands, 
and our chief lesson is “Thy will be done in me.” 

For his obedience, God gives to Noah the whole 
world—a world washed from sin—and Noah at once 
sets up a sign board that pointed to Calvary. He built 
an altar and the blood of the beasts was a type of the 
blood of Jesus. Outward cleansing was not enough; 
only the blood of the Son of God could cleanse the 
human heart. But the world, new as it was, repre- 
sented the promise, “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth’’—not this sinful earth, but the 
new earth that shall come forth in the consummation of 
all things. It shall be owned absolutely by those who 
obey. Then we learn that to give up what we have, to 
believe God and do what he has told us to do, will 
enable us to find grace in his eyes through the blood 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


Thou art good, O Lord. We bless thee for thy 
love. Save us by thy grace, through Jesus. Amen. 





PRAYER MEETING. 


Fred’k F. Grim. 
SEEKING FOR HIGHER GHINGS. 


Col. 3:1. References: Matt. 6:31-34; Matt. 
6: 19-21; Luke 10: 38-42. 

It belongs to the common-place to say that we can- 
not have everything we want, and yet there is no more 
significant fact in human experience than the necessity 
of choice. Many people are absorbed in the lower 
things of life, thinking that when the time comes they 
can instantly transfer their affections, forgetting that 
where their treasure is—where they have made their 
sacrifice—there will the heart be also. If a man is 
concerned in ministering unto his body and forgets his 


soul, he will find that his spiritual nature will become 
atrophied and waste away. 

It would seem that argument or persuasion should 
not be necessary in order to induce a man to seek the 
things of eternal worth; but the passion for the things 
of this earth-life are so strong that oftimes he does not 
appreciate the hold that they have on him until it is 
too late. 


What Is the Significance? 


It is well that we remind ourselves that seeking 
for higher things does not imply that we are to get out 
of the world and live the life of an ascetic or a stylite. 
Seeking for higher things means to seek the Christ life. 
If we have died to the world and been raised together 
with him, surely we should seek only those things 
which are like unto him. It would seem that, viewed 
from purely a commercial basis, it would appeal to 
more men. And yet no man can attain unto it who is 
not moved by some higher motive. We must seek first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness. We must 
seek for eternal interests. We must lay up for our- 
selves treasures in heaven. God has given us the fun- 
damental law of the moral and religious life. This is 
the life that he would have us live in order that store 
and shop, factory and farm, may become permeated 
with his spirit and his teaching. 


A Life of Trust and Self-Forgetfuiness. 


How few of us are willing to put God’s promises to 
the test? Our way seems to be wiser than his. How 
have we been reading the plain declarations of God’s 
word, “Seek ye first ease and comfort, houses and 
lands, and stocks and bonds, and then if you have any 
time or inclination, seek the kingdom of God”? This 
is the most dangerous rationalism to which the Bible 
has ever been subjected. A change of emphasis is 
needed. The very genius of the Christian religion 
demands that we get to the very heart of the social 
and ethical teaching of Jesus. Behold, the sublime 
self-forgetfulness of the harbinger as he points to Je- 
sus, saying: ‘He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
We sometimes become alarmed at the great power of 
evil, and that we are doing so little to stop its ravages. 
The explanation is to be found, not in our inability, 
but in the fact that we are setting our affections on 
things which are below. 


Willing to Be Consumed. 


Variety was once introduced into a prayer meeting 
by representing the Church as an engine. And the 
members were given opportunity to tell which part 
they would like to be. One desired to be the whistle 
to wake up the sleepy land; another would be the bell 
to clang out, “All-aboard;” another, the drive-wheel ; 
some, the safety-valve, and still another the head- 
light. The man who did most (he was giving $1,200 
out of a $2,000 salary) was not saying anything. The 
pastor turned to him and asked what he would prefer 
to be: “Oh, anything,” he said, “if the fireman wants 
a shovelful of coal let him throw me in.” How many 
in our churches are willing to be consumed for the 
glory of God? We must be willing to spend and be 
spent that this world may be saved. 

All that man needs will be bountifully supplied when 
he orders his life in accordance with the divine will. 
It will be a life of blessedness, because it is Christ-cen- 
tered, spirit-filled life. The gift of the Holy Spirit will 
no longer be a figment of the imagination in a tingling 
of nerves, but a divine and ever-present reality. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


By Charles Blanchard. 
A SGTRONG, WEAK MAN. 


Judges 16: 20-30. Topic, July 21st. 
HIS story of Samson, the strong man, is 
one of the folk-tales of Israel. It has in 
it the elements of romance, dear to the 
hearts of children and primitive peoples. 
Samson was one of the judges of Israel. 
We are told that “he judged Israel twenty 
years.” His name is also mentioned 
among the heroes of faith, in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. So, notwithstanding 
the glamor of romance surrounding his 
name, and which is clearly revealed in the 
sible narrative, he stands out as one of the remarkable 
historical figures of the early history of Israel. We 
need to read beneath the surface to get the deeper 
meaning of the story. The romance is simply the set- 
ting. There is nothing inconsistent with right rev- 
erence for the Bible in recognizing this element of the 
romantic in the early records of the race. It helps us 
to get into the atmosphere of the story and of the 
times 

Nor is this higher criticism, but plain common 
sense, applied to the reading of the Bible, just as we 
read any other record of the romantic period of the 
world’s history. Don't make over-much of the ro- 
mance, neither rob the story of half its charm by too 
literal interpretation of its marvelous statements. 
There is even a playful element in the story. Samson 
was something of a joker. Perhaps, however, this was 
from bad association with Delilah. And herein lies 
much of its moral value, as of its romantic interest. 





Wherein Was Samson's Strength? 


lt was not in his hair, as the narrative may lead one 
to understand, This is the surface idea, and the popular 
His strength was in his religious fidelity. 
He says he was a “Nazarite unto God.” In his faith- 
fulness to the vows of the Nazarites, which included 
total abstinence from wine and strong drink, lay the 
open secret, in part, of his great physical strength. 
When he, after much persuasion and playing with 
temptation, permitted the coquettish Delilah to cut off 
his seven locks of hair, his strength went from him, 
because he had broken his vow to God. This is the 
lesson for all strong men or weak men, for us as Chris- 
tians and endeavorers. Fidelity to religious convic- 
tions, in the keeping of pledges and the performance 
of our religious obligations, is one of the sources of 
true strength. To trifle with sin, to dandle with duty, 
to permit ourselves to sleep in the lap of the Delilahs 
of delight, however sweet or fascinating or flattering, 
is to play with destiny and to lose at last. 


Strong in the Spirit of the Lord. 


notion 


Samson was strong in the spirit of the Lord, which 
moved him at times to deeds of daring and valorous 
achievement. In that age physical strength was the 
one thing beyond all else that could be appreciated. 
So the spirit of the Lord was manifest in that way. 
But we should have better conceptions of spiritual 
things. Samson’s temptations were sensual. So are 
ours, in varied forms. 
Delilahs, especially in the middle of July! To perish 
with our tempters or tormentors is not a noble ven- 


geance. The spectacular is not spiritual. 





Most men have one or more’ 
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STUDIES IN MISSIONS. 


[Supplementary to the C. E. reading courses. ] 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STVDENT 
VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


By Charles A. Young. 


All great movements for the amelioration and sal- 
vation of the human race are to be traced to God. The 
significance of the Student Volunteer 
Movement cannot be grasped unless 
we realize that God guides and gov- 
erns history. The roots of this move- 
ment strike deep amid Calvary’s rocks, 


at the foot ot the cross. To under- 
stand its visible historic sources we 
must study modern missions and 


evangelism from the time of Carey, 
the cobbler missionary, to Moody, the evangelist. It 
was inaugurated at Northfield, Mass., in 1886. At 
that time one hundred young men signed the follow- 
ing pledge: “I am willing and desirous, God permit 
ting, to become a foreign missionary.” Mr. Steven 
son says the four-fold purpose of this movement is: 
1. To awaken and maintain an intelligent and ac 
tive interest in ferecign missions among all Christian 
students. 
2. To enroll a sufficient number of properly-quali- 


fied student volunteers to meet the successive demands 
of the various missionary boards of North America. 

3. To help all intending missionaries to prepare for 
their life work and to enlist their co-operation in de- 
veloping the missionary life of the home churches. 

4. To lay an equal burden of responsibility on all 
students who are to remain as ministers and lay 
workers at home, that they may actively promote the 
missionary enterprise, by their intelligent advocacy, by 
their gifts and by their prayers. 

The Student Volunteer Movement is a recruiting 
agency to all our mission boards. 

The Student Volunteer Missionary Union of Great 
Britain was organized in 1892 as an outgrowth of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. The purpose of the 
movenient on both sides of the Atlantic is the same. 
They both have the same pledge for the students: “It 
is my purpose, if God permit, to become a foreign mis- 
sionary." In America the movement has enrolled 
about five thousand volunteers. When it is remem- 
bered that the policy is conservative, no one being en- 
rolled who does not feel impelled by the spirit of the 
Master to offer his services, and that this number rep- 
resents ithe very flower of educated young manhood 
and womanhood in the best colleges and universities 
of America, it is quite significant. Equally, if not 
more significant, is the fact that fully one-third of 
these volunteers have already gone to the foreign 
field. 

[n Great Britain about two thousand students have 
enrolled. Of this number nearly six hundred have 
already gone to the foreign field under fifty different 
missionary societies. The famous Cambridge seven 
has multiplied marvellously, like the loaves and fishes 
in the hands of Christ. Only the divine missionary 
who taught us to pray the Lord of the harvest that he 
would “send forth laborers” can measure the signifi- 
cance of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

1. Our higher institutions of learning are becom- 
ing permeated with the spirit of missions wherever 
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there are volunteer bands. Even the non-volunteers 
feel the glow of their enthusiasm for evangelizing the 
world and carry some of it to their home churches 

2. It means more intelligent service in missionary 
effort. Information means inspiration; inspiration 
means consecration, and intelligent consecration means 
whole-hearted service. 

3. It is significant that we no longer have to beg 
for competent missionaries for the foreign field. Dr. 
George Smith said: “Missionaries rather than money 
has been the great want up to the present generation.” 
Now one board testifies: ‘We have ten offers for ser- 
vice in the foreign field where we had one previous to 
the organization of this niovement.” 

The volunteers have greatly increased the 
liberality of the churches. A noble band waiting for 
the boards to send them out is a constant stimulus to 
larger giving. 

5. More significant, however, is the fact that the 
churches are learning through these volunteers that 
they must send their noblest and best, their most con- 
secrated and highly educated sons and daughters to 
the foreign field. 

University of Virginia. 





EXPOSITORY HINTS. 


“And he saw a spirit of God descending as a dove coming 
upon him.” (Mt. 3:16.) 

HIS revised translation is justified by 
the fact that it is a literal and exact render- 
ing of the Greek phrase. There is no evi- 
dence here to indicate that “spirit of God” 
is a proper name. The writer evidently de- 
sires to teach that this was “a spirit that 
came from God”; hence belonged to him. 
The language is fully honored when thus 
translated and interpreted. The precisely 
analogous phrase, “an angel of the Lord” 

= (Mt. 1:20) favors my claim. Had our 
author desired to write “the spirit of God” he could 
have easily inserted the article as he did in writing 

“the angel of the Lord” (Mt. 1:24; cf. 1:20). 

The reader will observe that Matthew makes no 
effort to identify this spirit with the being called “a 
holy spirit” in 1:18, 20, and he leaves no_ tenable 
ground for cur identifying them. By thus following 
the evangelist we shall relieve our thoughts of many 
needless perplexities. This spirit comes upon Jesus 
at this time because he is about to begin his service 
for God in public places. He therefore needs the 
wisdom and power which only such a being can give. 
“The beloved son” of God (3:17) must be able to 
speak divine thoughts with divine unction and au- 
thority. Divine deeds in a godlike temper and man- 
ner he must perform. 

The spirit, after coming upon him, enters into him, 
and thus governs his whole being (Mt. 4:1) from this 
hour onward. Inasmuch as the Savior is not said to 
have been filled with the spirit from his birth, the 
“spirit of God” descends upon him at this auspicious 
moment. Baptized by the most godlike man of his 
age, crowned by a spirit from God, and attested by 
the voice of God himself (three witnesses), Jesus 
starts forth on his sublime mission. 

Observe that, while this “spirit” rests in dove-like 
form upon Jesus, God himself is represented as still 
in heaven (3:17) and speaking therefrom. What 
bearing has these facts upon my interpretation, and 
upon the relation of this particular spirit to God? 





SAYINGS OF JESUS NOT RE- 
CORDED IN THE GOSPELS. 


An American scholar, Mr. J. H. Ropes, has pub- 
lished at Leipzig a very careful book on the sayings 
of Jesus not embodied in the canonical gospels, but 
preserved either in oral tradition or in some of the gos- 
pels which are no longer extant. The Guardian gives 
an account of Mr. Ropes’ results, and the following is 
a list of the sayings which he retains as genuine, with 
their authorities : 

i. Acts xx. 35. ii. St. John vii. 53; viii. 11. iii. 
| Thess. iv. 15-17. iv. Rev. xvi. 15. 

v. “In whatsoever state I find you, in that will I 
also judge you.” (Justin Martyr.) 

vi. “Ask for that which is great, and that which is 
little shall be added to you.” (Clem. Alex., Origen.) 

vii. “Prove yourselves tried money-changers.” 
(Clem. Alex. Apelles, Clem. Hom. Didascalia, Pistis 
Sophia. ) 

viii. “(Woe to him) who has saddened his broth- 
er’s spirit.” (The gospel according to the Hebrews, 
as quoted by Jerome.) 

ix. “Never be joyful save when you look upon your 
brother in love.” (J/b.) 

x. The Lord saith—‘tYe shall be as lambs in the 
midst of wolves.” But Peter answering saith unto 
him, “But what if the wolves tear the lambs in pieces ?”’ 
Jesus said to Peter, “Let the lambs not fear that the 
wolves can hurt them after their death; and do you not 
fear those who kill you and can do no more to you, but 
fear him who, after you are dead, hath power over soul 
and body to cast them into hell.”” (Clem. Rom. ii. ¢. 
5.) 

xi. This consists of a long insertion in the history 
of the rich young man: 

“The Lord said to him, How sayest thou, I have 
kept the law and the prophets, for it is written in the 
law, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and lo, 
there are many brothers of thine, sons of Abraham, 
covered with dung and dying of hunger, and thy 
house is full of many good things, and yet not one goes 
out from it to them.” (The gospel according to the 
Hebrews as quoted by Origen.) 

xii. “I shall select for myself the good, those good 
whom my father which is in heaven hath given me.” 
(The gospel according to the Hebrews as quoted by 
Eusebius. ) 

xiii. “She hath gathered it from the hire of a har- 
lot, and to the hire of a harlot shall it return. (c f. 
Micah i. 7, Deut. xxiii. 18.) From folly has it come 
and to the place of folly shall it return.” (The Tal- 
mud, where the context implies that the meaning is 
that Christians are to have nothing to do with the price 
of sin, or with anything that is evil.) 

xiv. This is an addition of several verses in Codex 
Bezae and the Latin and Syriac versions to St. 
Matt. xx. 28. In the main they correspond in thought 
to St. Luke xiv. 8-11, but they contain one verse not 
found there. 

“Ye seek from being small to grow great, and so 
that from being greater ve grow less.” 





Here is an actual pleasantry. When my youngest 
boy was quite a cub, he came into the house, crying. 
“What is the matter?” said the oldest sister. “That 
fellow out there hit me in the nose.” “Well, why 
didn’t you hit him back?” “TI hit him back first,” 
quoth the little pagan. 
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THE QVIET HOV®R. 


The luternational Bible Keading Association Dally Readings 
By the Rev. Alexander Smellie, M, A. 


JESUS APPEARS GO JOHN. 


“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
— Hebrews 13, 8 


Monday— Rev. 1: 1-8. 


He “loveth us.” I thank the Revisers for the pres- 
ent tense. The love of the past, of Bethlehem and 
Calvary and the Resurrection, lives on unexhausted 
and unlessened. There is no change in the tender af- 
fection of my Lord. As truly, as strongly as he loved 
St. John, he loves me, who am less than the least of 
all saints. 

He “hath loosed us from our sins by his blood.” It 
is a wonderful emancipation, an ineffable enfranchise- 
ment, which his sacrifice has procured for me. 

He “made us to be a kingdom.” So he is not con- 
tent when he has broken my fetters. He might have 
left me, liberated indeed, but a pauper, a beggar, a 
bankrupt. But that is not his way. He clothes me in 
the purple robes of royalty. He sets on my brow the 
crown of righteousness, the crown of life, the crown 


of glory. 
Guesday— Rev. 1: 9-20. 


It was the Lord’s Day on the lonely island of Pat- 
mos, washed by the surging waves of the Egean 
Sea. Perhaps St. John’s memory was carrying him 
back to the golden days when Jesus had been with 
him, enriching him with his peace. The present 
seemed poor in comparison with the past. 

But John was to have more than happy reminis- 
cences. Christ met him again. His bodily eyes saw 
him. His ears heard the Master’s words and tones. 
At first it appeared a changed and more distant Jesus, 
marvellously transfigured. But there was no change 
in reality. 

Is not the story filled with precious significance for 
me? I have my barren and rocky Patmos deserts. 
In my life there are dreary places, quiet intervals, 
episodes of dullness and drudgery, insipid tasks I am 
loth to renew, trodden paths I am weary to walk. 
There I can feel the powers of the world to come, and 
see the images of glory, and hear the eternal music. 


Wednesday— Daniel 7: 9-14. 


Here is the religious philosophy of history. The 
four great beasts emerge from the sea, and reign in 
succession. What they have in common is that they 
are beasts—brutal, rapacious, destructive. But they 
have their day; the dominion they exercise is taken 
from them; it is transferred to one like a Son of Man. 
The brute kingdoms are followed by a human king- 
dom ; the rule of selfishness and violence by the rule of 
reason and love; and this last is to endure forever. 
The lion, the bear, the leopard, the terrible beast with 
the iron teeth—at length each of them disappears, each 
of them is vanquished, before the Son of Man. 

So Jesus is bearer of victory to our beaten company. 
He is the prince who overcomes all that overcomes us. 

He fulfills the assurance on the smaller scale when 
he saves me. Then the sceptre is wrested from the 
brute. Then the new man commences to reign. The 
weight is lifted from conscience. The will is liberated 
from slavery. 

But the assurance has a larger fulfillment. One in 
my nature is destined to be judge and king of all. The 
government of the beast will be gone everlastingly, 
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and men and women will bear the likeness of him who 
is both their brother and their Lord. 


Ghursday—Dantel 10: 1-9. 


_ Sometimes the coming Lord is painted in the Old 
restament as the bearer of good tidings, the Saviour 
who scatters blessings far and near. 

But sometimes, as in this vision of Daniel, the com- 
ing Lord is painted not as benefactor, but as soldier, 
who has enemies to face and a fierce fight to endure. 
There are hosts marshalled against him. His face, as 
he goes to battle, is as the appearance of lightning. 
The voice of his words is as the voice of a multitude. 

And it is with the disciple as with the Lord. While 
I keep a glad face, because I have been marvellously 
blessed, I must see with clear eyes the antagonism | 
shall encounter. Opposition and hostility will meet 
me, exactly in proportion as I am faithful to the cap- 
tain of my salvation. Christianity has its soldierly 
qualities, and I must contend earnestly for my king. 

Friday—Mark 1: 1-9. 

For a little, during that supreme night on the spur 
of snow-clad Hermon, the divine nature of Jesus 
shone through the veil of his flesh. Peter and his 
brethren no longer saw the bondservant ; they saw the 
King in his beauty. And I, too, need to look on the 
countenance of the King. 

Just now the tendency is to lay stress on the human- 
ity of the Saviour. Many books are written, which re- 
produce him as he lived and moved and taught on 
earth ; and there is roused in me as I study them a ten- 
der sentiment and emotion. 

But I require a helper who is none else than God— 
my case is so desperate, my burden so heavy, my sin 
so great. 1 enter into life only when I behold the 
glory of the Lord, glory as of the only-begotten from 
the Father. 

Saturday—Hebrews 1: 1-12. 


Higher than the angels, cherubim who know and 
seraphim who burn, is my Lord Jesus Christ. He de- 
scends to me from the throne of God—the throne 
which is for ever and ever. He is in the world but not 
of the world. He is God manifest in the flesh. 

And if that is the creed of my heart as well as of 
my head, what joy there is init! My deepest, saddest, 
uttermost necessities are met by him. Power to for- 
give sins? Yes, beyond question, that is his. Able to 
ransom many, and to ransom me? Yes, I may be cer- 
tain of it. Mighty to rid me of every corruption, and 
to purify me as God is pure? Yes, he who carries the 
sceptre of uprightness will see to my ultimate corona- 
tion. I should be singing Luther’s hymn: 

Sunday— Rev. 4. 


For St. John a door was opened in heaven. He had 
foretastes of the joys reserved for him, the full and 
everlasting and passionless renown. So, too, St. Paul 
was caught up into Paradise, and heard words which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter. And other Chris- 
tians since have had their moments of ecstasy and de- 
light, when the gates of the Celestial City seemed to be 
opened to them and they trod the streets of gold. 

But from all such prelibations and prophecies God 
will lead me, if Iam his child, to the transcendent 
reality itself. It is a reality which may be summed up 
in one word, the word “Christ.” I shall cast my 
crown before his throne. I shall say, “Worthy art 
thou, O Lord!” 

Christ should fill my whole horizon in the present 
world. He will do so most unquestionably in the 
world beyond the grave. 





Omwwn ns 
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“The Body of Christ. An Inquiry 
Into the Institutions and Doctrine of 
Holy Communion,” by Charles Gore 
Canon, Westminster, New York. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 








Any work by Canon Gore is sure 
to deserve the attention of students 
and ever of devout Christians gener- 
ally. This latest book has grown out 
of controversies which are raging in 
the Angelican church regarding the 
priesthood, the Lord’s Supper and the 
forms of public worship. It is with 
the Lord’s Supper that Mr. Gore is 
dealing here. As a high churchman he 
has been supposed by some to go a 
long way with those Episcopalians who 
would fain see the mass restored, and 
who take Romanist views on transub- 
stantiation. But this work shows him 
to be a very clear-headed thinker and 
careful scholar on this as on other sub- 
jects. He repudiates the authority of 
the mediaeval church, which he be- 
lieves to have witnessed a great doc- 
trine in this theological work. He 
attaches great importance to the jus- 
tice and teaching of the early Fathers 
down to Augustine. And he would use 
them as giving us the background 
against which we may most accurately 
interpret the references to the Lord’s 
Supper in the New Testament. This 
method leads him to begin his study 
with the famous description of the 
celebration, which was given by Justin 
Martyr. It is interesting to note that 
our author attaches importance to the 
witness of Comparative Religion. For 
it is true that ideas of sacrifice, of 
communion, gathers from the very 
first, even from the life of Jesus about 
this central ceremony of the church's 
life: and we cannot hope to under- 
stand these unless we understand 
what sacrifices meant to the ancient 
world out of which both the Old and 
the New Testaments arose. The bat- 
tle must be waged over Mr. Gore's 
second chapter on “The Gift and Pres- 
ence in Holy Communion.” It is the 
very life of Christ and that in His 
human nature, which is communicated 
to us fn this ceremony. It is His body 
which we receive, “only not now in its 
material particles, but in its spiritual 
principle and virtue.” This is at- 
tached to or identified with the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, when these 
have been consecrated by the act of 
the church's faith. They become truly 
His body and blood, but not so that 
there is loca’ identification. Canon 
Gere here makes one great point, 
which upsets him completely from the 
modern Romanist position when he 
sees that the consecration is the act 
the community. And when he dis- 
cusses the possibility of the elements 
becoming in a real sense Chr'st’s body 
and blood he makes splendid use of 





the philosophical doctrine of tech- 
ology. Of course the elements are not 
to be worshipped as being Christ, for 
Christ is already present apart from 
these. In the early church, Jesus- 
worship had not arisen as it did later 
and lasts to our day, so that the Fath- 
ers knew nothing of the adoration of 
the elements. Having given up or 
denied so much that has been dear to 
Romanist theorizers, Canon Gore 
might have been expected to depart 
also from the notion that the Lord's 
Supper is a sacrifice. It is true that 
he finds the fact of sacrifice first of al! 
in the giving of the elements and in 
the accompanying offerings by the 
people, and, above all, in the presenta- 
tion of themselves as living sacrifices 
tc God. But he seeks about for some- 
thing more, and at last he is persuaded 
that it is found by putting it in the 
following way: “What, according to 
this teaching, especially constitutes 
the eucharistic sacrifice is the fact 
that the eternal sacrifice is made pres- 
ent to faith in the midst of the 
worshiping church.” 


The book before us can hardly indi- 
cate Canon Gore’s final position. He 
is evidently moving and moving, it 
would seem, away from the distinc- 
tively sacerdotal towards the far 
deeper and far higher view identified 
with the name of Calvin. But when 
one has read such discussions one 
fee's again how inadequate is that 
view of the Lord’s Supper which 
makes it only a memoria! celebration. 
Canon Gore has put his finger on the 
living fact when he insists that 
it is the faith of the community wor- 
shiping which consecrates these ele- 
ments, and that for the faith of the 
receiver they must be the channel of 
divine grace. 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching 
of the Old Testament,” by George 
Adam Smith, D. D., LL. D., New 
York, A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1901. 
Pp. 314. Price, $2.00. 


The eight lectures covered in this 
volume constituted the Lyman Beecher 
lecturesat Yale university for 'ast year, 
and with certain additions which cou'd 
not well be given in their delivery, they 
are now given to the public. The task 
which Professor Smith sets himself 
is the consideration of the place which 
the Old Testament occupied formerly 
in the preaching of the church as com- 
pared with the neg'ect which it suf- 
fers to-day. It is not difficult to see 
wherein this fact finds its cause. The 
Old Testament is less akin to the 
Christian spirit, and finds by no means 
so ready a response in the heart of 
the church as does the New. This 
would perhaps be sufficient to cause 
the New Testament to receive larger 
consideration at the hands of both 
ministers and Biblical students; and 





yet it is not the sole, nor most import- 
ant, reason for the neglect of the older 
pertion of the Scriptures. The main 
cause for that lies in the uncritical 
character of the study which has been 
given to these earlier books, and the 
promise which criticism holds out of 
making intelligible and useful the Old 
Testament to a degree not hitherto en- 
joyed is the reason for such a subject 
as that which Dr. Smith has -chosen. 
He dues not attempt a defense of crit- 
icism. Such a defense is unnecessary. 
Those who understand its purposes do 
not require that it should be defended; 
and for those who do not understand 
it, and whose attitude is that of per- 
sistent and unreasoning antagonism, 
no defense would be worth the while. 
He sets himself rather the much more 
necessary task of showing the par- 
ticulars in which criticism has made 
the Old Testament of real and perma- 
nent value, such as could not be appre- 
hended under the old methods of its 
study. This is done in the review of 
the place which the Old Testament has 
occupied in the work of the great 
preachers of the past, and then in the 
consideration of such themes as the 
proof of the divine revelation in the 
Old Testament, the spirit of Christ in 
the Old Testament, the hope of immor- 
tality in the Old Testament, the 
preaching of the prophets to their own 
times, and their influence upon the so- 
cial ethics of Christendom, concluding 
with a chapter on the Christian 
preacher and the books of wisdom. 


Professor Smith always writes inter- 
estingly. No one who has read his 
“Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land,” his volumes on “Isa‘ah and the 
Minor Prophets,” or his “Life of Hen- 
ry Drummond” will need to be assured 
upon this point. I¢€ is much to say 
that a man who has written so well 
does not fall below his standard in the 
present work, a standard including 
both the elements of careful, laborious, 
accurate research and of high literary 
strength and beauty, which gives the 
message a larger impressiveness and 
a greater sense of urgency. These 
are the characteristics of the work, 
which is now attracting the attention 
of preachers and scholars the wor'd 
over. It reveals what perhaps none 
of his earlier works have so well set 
forth—his own deep interest in the 
problem of preaching as related to the 
life of the church and to the social and 
political questions of the times. 


~ To those who have read Black Rock 
and the Sky Pilot, a book frcm Ralph 
Connor will be looked forward to with 
feelings of delight. After appearing tu 
serial form in the Outlook, “The Man 
of Glengarry” will be published in Au- 
tumn by the Fleming H. Revell Co. 
The plot of the story is laid in the re- 
gion between the Ottawa River and the 
St. Lawrence. The story itself will 
deal with frontier life. 
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J. C. Ashley will hold a meeting at 
Bainbridge, Ind., this month. 

L. V. Barber of Terre Haute, Ind., re- 
cently closed a meeting at Foulanet 
Ind., with five additions. 

At Arrowsmith, IIL, J. F. Smith re- 
ports four more added recently—two 
baptisms and two by letter. 

J. Stuart Miller, pastor of Second 
Church of Austin, Minn., reports the 
confession of a man eighty years of 
age. 

The Sunday School at Minerva, Ohio, 
held its second annual missionary 
rally June 30. The offering amounted 
to $101. 

L. E. Sellers, pastor of the First 
Church of Terre Haute, Ind., closed a 
meeting recently at Armory with 
twenty additions. 

Miss Nellie Daugherty of Vermont, 
Ill., a recent graduate of Eureka Col- 
lege, has been appointed missionary to 
China, to sail in September next. 

V. E. Ridenour, Fort Scott, Kan., 
has accepted the invitation to take en- 
tire charge of the music at the state 
convention at Hutchinson this fall. 

At Mattoon, Ill, A. A. Wilson re- 
ports twenty-one added since he last 





| on June 29th for Manila. 


wrote us. Al! these were at regular 
services. In two years and _ three 
months 304 persons have been re- | 
ceived. 


The receipts for Foreign Missions 
for the first five days of July amount- 
ed to $4,285.85, or a gain of $1,189.24 
over the corresponding five days last 
year. Keep up a steady gain and in- 
sure the $200,600 by September 30th 


During the first week of July the | 


Board of Church Extension received 
from A. W. and Carrie Wilkes of 
Chester, Neb., $500 more on the an- 
nuity plan. This makes 2,500 re- 
ceived by this fund from this brother 
and sister. 


George F. Hall preached Sunday 


morning and evening, July 7th at the | 


Big Stone Lake Inter-State Chautau- 
qua. He also lectured on the same 
programme on Monday evening, July 
8th, on the subject: ‘Happy Homes 
and How to Have Them.” 

During the first nine months of the 
current missionary year the receipts 
for Foreign Missions amounted to 
$137,855.92, or a gain of $5,286.28. The 
friends of the work should keep con- 
stantly in mind the earnest effort that 
is being made to reach $200,000 this 
year. 

Tl. J. Reynolds has changed his ad- 
drees from Toulon, II!., to Elkville, II1., 
having taken the work at the latter 
place June 30th. An installation ser- 
vice was held Tuesday evening, July 
2nd. H. G. Bennett of Carbondale, II’. 
gave the charge to the pastor, and’ R 
H. Robertson of Duquoin, gave the 
charge to the congregation. 


| and one from the Methodists. 


R. Leland Brown, state evangelist 
for the Sixth district, writes. “Four 
additions at Homer, IIl., since last re- 
three yesterdey, two confessions 
I will 


port. 


begin a short series of meetings 
Murdock, Ill., July 16.” 
In the obituary notice last week of 


| James Lester, written by Brother W. 


W. Weeden, the compositor by omit- 
ting a line made it read: 
50 years he had dignity and honor.” 
It should have read: “For nearly 50 
years he officiated as elder of the 
church with dignity and honor.” 

The Foreign Society has opened 
work in the Philippines. W. H. Hanna 
and wife of Washington, Pa., sailed 
The society 
would like those having friends in the 
Philippines, whether connected with 
the church or not, to send their 
names to Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
will greatly help the missionaries and 
help those who have gone out to the 
Philippines if their names and ad- 
dresses are known. 

Lewis O. Lehman finished his work 
at Long Point, Ill., Sunday, June 30. 
He has been preaching there two and 
a half years, and his work has been 
eminently satisfactory. A public re- 
ception was held in the park on Sat- 
urday evening in his honor, and he 
was presented with a fine gold watch 


and chain. He leaves with the love 
and good will of the community. He 
will locate immediately at Chandlers- 
ville, Il. 


The congregation at Bellevue, Ky., 
gave their new minister, Brother Jehn 
3. Jones, a reception recently. The 
ministers of the different churches in 
the town were present, including the 


| Catholic priest. Brethren MHarvuot, 

Huntsman, Rains and B. L. Smith, 
from Cincinnati, were present; a'so 
Brethren Donalson and Darsie 


Newport. Speeches were made by the 
ministers present, welcoming Brother 


| Jones to his new field of labor, and the 
| ladies of the church served light re- 


freshments. There have been several 
additions to the church since Brother 
Jones took charge, and the future is 
fvll of hope. 

J. S. Beem, evangelist, writes, July 
1, from Hummer, Kas.: “Our meeting 
at Gurwell came to a close. Brother 
Utterback of Ord assisted us with his 
splendid solos. He has rare talent 
as a singer. He will probably assist us 
in a tent meeting soon. We came on 
to Bradshaw and lectured Wednesday 
evening. Brother Motter, the pastor, 
is doing good work and is well liked. 
I was informed that all the people 
who came into the church last fall are 
faithful. We also visited Hastings. 
The church there is taking on new 
life under the leadership of Brother 
Kirschstein. Sister K. is assisting in 
her characteristic, energetic way. We 
rest until after the Fourth, then be- 
gin in the tent.” 


at | 


“For nearly | 
| it in-a meeting. 


| attendance is expected. 


of | 





Dr. Susie C. Rijnhart has been ap- 
pointed missionary to Tibet. She will 
go as soon as a suitable man and his 
wife can be found to accompany her 
Meanwhile, she will spend her time 
visiting churches and conventions in 
the interests of the new mission. 

Harry E. Tucker, of Murphysboro 
Ill., is available for a meeting during 
August. His church grants a vacation 
at that time, and he desires to spend 
He delivered the I. 
O. O. F. memorial address at Mur- 
physbero and it was published in full 
in the local papers. 

The following announcement by R. 
R. Bulgin will interest many of our 
readers: “Brethren desiring to visit 
Bethany Beach, Del., must purchase all 
tickets for Rehoboth, Del. Both the 
Penn. R. R. and B. & O. reach this 
place. Special summer rates are given. 
Boat leaves Rehoboth for Bethany 
Beach daily at 1:00 p. m. Fare, 45c. 

The receipts for Foreign Missions 
during the month of June amounted to 
$36,576.71. During the same month last 
year $2,048 was received for famine 
relief. Omitting the famine relief the 
gain in the receipts over last year for 
the month of June amounts to 
$2,898.25. There was a loss, however 
of 57 contributing Sunday schools. It 
is hoped that enough schools will re- 
spond during the month of July to 
make up much more than the loss of 
57 during the month of June. 

On Saturday, July. 13th, the church- 
es of Chicago will go on a picnic to St. 
Paul Park, the largest and most at- 
tractive picnic grounds in the vicinity 
of Cheago. Facilities for pleasure 
and entertainment are well provided. 
Speeches will be made by Rev. B. A. 
Abbott of Baltimore and President E. 
V. Zollars of Hiram College. A large 
Trains leave 
the union depot at 9:30 a. m. and 1:3u 
p. m. over the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. 

Charles C. Cowgill writes from Car- 
“On June 16, Brother W. 
here 


negie, Pa.: 
H. Hanna supplied the pulpit 
There were two confessions at the 
evening service on that date. The two 
were immersed last night, June 30. 
Two from our Bible School confessed 
Christ yesterday. Our Children’s Day 
exercises were a success; the offering 
amounted to over $36. Our C. E. So- 
ciety recently adopted an orphan in 
Tndia, to clothe and educate. My work 
as pastor begins to-day. The outlook 
is promising.” 

Report comes to us of the engage- 
ment of Leslie W. Morgan of South- 
ampton, England, to Miss Edith M. 
Missc’brook of the same city. Brother 
Morgan is well known to readers of 
the Century as our English correspond- 
ent. Miss Misselbrook is an accom- 
plished lady, a member of the South- 
ampton church, and sure to find a wel- 
come among Mr. Morgan’s many 
friends on this side when they come 
over. We shall throw the proverbial 
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old shoe at the proper time, though 
we have ‘oubts as to its carrying so 
far. 


Receipts for church extension for 
June, 1901, are as follows: From in- 
dividuals, $298; from “Business in 
Christianity,”’ $71.90; from churches, 
$61.01; total, $430.91. This is a loss 


of $1,484.94 over the same time last 
year. At the recent meeting of the 
board the following loans were grant- 
ed: F Street Church, Louisville, Ky., 
$300; Fourth Avenue Church, Colum- 
bus, O., $1,000; Jackson, Tenn., $200; 
Marlow, I. T., $300; Covington, Ind., 
$1,000; Greenville, Mo., $500; Elwood 
City, Pa., $1,000; Farmington, Wash., 
$200. 
G. W. 
tary, 600 Water Works Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Francie Ethel Hughey was born 
June 10, 1885, in Adair county, Mo., 


Remittances should be sent to- 
Muckley, corresponding secre- 


ner, F. F. Grim, H. H. Guy and wife, L. 
R. Hotaling, Austin Hunter, H. E. 
Tuck, P. W. McReynolds, F. O. Nor- 
ton, F. N. Ossuka, W. C. Payne, Prof. 
Geo. A. Peckham, G. E. Pike, A. W. 
Place, G. A. Ragan, H. B. Robinson, 
Mrs. Dora S. Robinson, C. J. Sharp, W. 
G. Smith, C. F. Stevens, Amos Fruell, 
C. L. Waite, E. P. Wiles and President 
E. V. Zollars. The total number of 
Disciples enrolled now is 30. The 
present term closes July 27th and a sec- 
ond term opens at once and continues 
till August 31. 

Isadora, a little village in Worth 
county, Mo., and the vicinity are re- 


| joicing over the dedication of a very 


near La Plata, and died June 6, 1901, | 


in Helena, Mont. Her father, George 
W. 
other world, having died Nov. 18, 1893. 
However, her stepfather, Brother A. J. 
Lemkie, loved her as his very own 
and joined the mother and sister and 
other relatives and friends in their 


deep sorrow, Sister Francie was bap- | 


tized at ten years of age and always 
lived an earnest, faithful Christian 
life, and was loved by those who knew 
her. She was a member of the church 
and Sunday school here in Helena, and 
president of the King’s Daughters’ Cir- 
cle and treasurer of the Christian En- 
deavor society. Her funeral services 
were conducted by the writer, Walter 
M. Jordan. 

Sunday, June 30, was observed 
South Bend day by the Christian 
Church in that city. At present there 


as 


Hughey, had preceded her to the | 


is but one church there, and the city | 


is growing rapidly. The pastor, P. J. 


Rice, therefore advocated the organiza- | 


tion of another church as soon as pos- 
sible in one of several very inviting 
sections of the city. The suggestion 


met with unanimous approval and at | 


the regular meeting of the board on 


the Monday evening following, action | 
was taken which will doubtless result | 
in the enlargement of our work very | 


soon. The First Church will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary this fall. It 
has a membership of 530 and is well 
equipped for such an enterprise as it 
contemplates. There were eight ad- 
ditions to the church during the 
month of June. 

On Tuesday evening July 2nd, a re- 
ception was given to all Disciples in 
attendance at the University of Chi- 
cago. About sixty persons were pres- 
ent. Dr. H. L. Willett was master of 
ceremonies. Short talks were made by 
Errett Gates, Wallace C. Payne, H. H. 
Guy and E. S. Ames. Music was fur- 
nished by Mrs. Meek and Ernest P. 
Wiles. It was an enjoyable occasion. 
The following are now in attendance 
at the University. F. N. Barber, C. G. 
Brelos, C. S. Early, J. 
Errett Gates, J. F. Givens, J. H. Gold- 





B. Eskridge, | 





church edifice on 
It is the 


neut and beautiful 
the fifth Lera’s day in June. 
result cf the work of Brother T. W. 
Cottirgham of Kansas City, Mec. 
Brether Cottingham was sent to Isa- 
dora by the Nodaway Valley Districc 
Board last December, and after two 
weeks’ work ne organized a church of 
furty-two members. and _ started 

movement which resu!ted in the erec- 


tioa of a 31,500 buiiding. When Broth- | 


er W. H. Harris arrived on the ground 
Saturday morning ke found the breth- 
ren very anxious about a debt of $200 
that must be lifted before they could 
dedicate, for they had about exhausted 
their resources. 
the 11 o’clock service they reached 
within $50 of the necessary amount, 
and at the 
neon service, the people responded so 
liberally that they reached $236 (more 
than enough to liquidate the debt). The 
church is rejoicing greatly at the work 
that has been accomplished. At the 
evening service four united with the 
church on confession, making a total 
of eight additions within two weeks. 
The church has a bright future before 
it. 

Pastor D. S. Henkel of Basic City, 
Va., writes: “On the 26th day of last 
month I baptized Warren W. Stiteler, 
upon his profession of the faith. Mr. 
Stiteler took a regular course in the- 
ology about seven years ago, with Rev. 
H. W. Gross of Pennsylvania, pastor 
of the Evangelical Church, sustained 
an examination and was licensed to 
preach by that church. Mr. Stiteler 
continued to preach for three years. 
He has not preached during the last 
four years, owing to the fact that his 
views on some matters of doctrine 
were not in harmony with the stand- 
ard of the Evangelical Church. The 
writer first met Brother Stiteler two 
months ago, and found in him a con- 
genial spirit. The Christ-centric idea 
is, with him, fundamental, and all 
other teaching must radiate from this 
central truth. He became dissatis- 
fied with his baptism, believing that 
immersion is scriptural baptism, and 
that baptism should in its externa! 
form exemplify its internal meaning— 
immersion into Christ. At the time 
above stated, I baptized him in South 
river, and on the 20th gave him the 





| tury. 


But after an appeal at 


beginning of the after- | 





right band of feliowship. He will lose 
ro time in getting ready for the Mas- 
ter’s work.’ 

The Minneapolis committee in 
charge of preparations for the national 
conventions to be held October 10-17 
osecuting their work vigorously 
and have secured the hearty co-opera- 
tion of such forces in that city as will 
ensure a cordial welcome and hos- 
pitable treatment from the city itself. 
The programme is exceedingly attrac- 
tive and the prospects are that there 
will be a very much larger attendance 
at the convention than was at first 
supposed. The delightful situation of 
Minneapolis, and its attractiveness as 
a city, combined with exceedingly low 
railroad rates will draw large delega- 
tions from thc different sections of the 
country. We hope our friends will 
bear in mind the arrangement for the 
Christian Century special, which will 
run over the Burlington route, the fin- 
est scenic line between Chicago and 
Minneapclis, following the Mississippi, 
as it does, for a distance of three hun- 
dred miles. The train will be made 
up in accordance with the desires of 
those who constitute the party and 
will be in charge of the Christian Cen- 
It will leave Chicago in the 
forenoon, arriving at Minneapolis in 
the evening, and will afford ample op- 
portunity fir social converse and such 
religious and literary exercises on 
will best furnish entertain- 
ment for all who go. Full details of 
the trip will be supplied on applica- 
tion. Write for particulars to the 


are pi 


board as 


ACTIVE BRAIN. 
Must Have Good Food or 
Nervous Frostration Surely 
Follows. 

It is a lamentable fact that Ameri- 
can brain workers do not, as a rule, 
know how to feed themselves to re- 
build the daily loss occasioned by ac- 
tive mental effort. This fact, coupled 
with the disastrous effects of the al- 
kaloids contained in tobacco, coffee and 
whisky, makes a sure pathway towards 
nervous prostration. 

The remedy is simple enough. Em- 
ploy the services of a food expert, who 
knows the kind of food required to re- 
build the daily losses in the human 
body. This can be done by making 
free use of Grape-Nuts, the famous 
breakfast food, which contains exactly 
the elemental principles which have 
an affinity for albumen and go directly 
to rebuild the gray matter in the brain, 
solar plexus and nerve centers 
throughout the body. Follow your se- 
lection of food up with a dismissal of 
coffee, tobacco and whisky for fifteen 
days and mark the difference in your 
mental ability, which means every- 
thing to the average hustling Ameri- 
can, who must have physical and men- 
tal strength or he falls out in the race 
for dollars. 
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NOTES. 
Since our last report Jacksonville C. 
®. has sent in $5.00, Atlanta $2.00 and | 


Lynnvil'ie $1.00. We have sent Joliet 
to date $150, including $18.00 not pass- 
ing through the treasury. Cash pledg- 
es and all approximate about $200 in 
the work of secretary and treas- 
urer and superintendent. A scant two 
months remains in which over 200 so- 
cieties have space to give toward the 
worthy mission at Joliet. Send offer- 
ings to Ida J. Swan, secretary and 
treasurer, Chambersburg, III. 

List of contributing societies to date 
on Joliet work: Saunemin, Milo, 
Walnut, Irving Park, Mackinaw, Sid- 
all, Roanoke, Fulton, Barry, Belle 
Plain, New Bedford, Griggsville, 
Scottsville, Concord, Mt. Morris, Fair- 
view, Sweetwater, Champaign, New- 
man, Washburn, Pine Creek, Mt. 
Sterling, Kankakee, Joliet, Harristown, 
Cerro Gordo, Chambersburg, Spring- 
fleld, Murphysboro, Old Bedford, 
Princeton, Peoria, Dana, Liter- 
berry, Williamsville, Pittsfield, Erie, 
Toluca, Yorktown, Antioch, St. Jo- 
seph, Watseka, Roseville, Elgin, Car- 
rollton, Union Chapel, Quincy, Bement, 
El Paso, Washington, Canton Knox- 
ville, Milton, Jacksonville, Atlanta, 
Lynnville, Sterling, Lilly, Dan- 
ville. Total, 60. In addition to 
these the following societies paid dol- 
lar pledges from last year: Linco'n, 
Washington, Duquoin, Mt. Pulaski, 
Onaga, Carthage, Peoria, Washburn. A 
few individuals have given who were 
not where there was any society. “The 
strong are a law unto’ themselves.” 
Miss Mary Zendt, Miss Mabel Blevins, 
Miss Ruby Newman gave voluntarily. 
Stanford, Virden and Chambersburg 
have given pledges. Look this list 
over. If you are not credited or your 
society, give us a blessing, your pledge, 
or your cash during July. 

Help us to rake the moss off the 
back of Endeavor work in Illinois un- 
til we can at least keep pace with the 
Juniors, They are doing a splendid 
work under the lead of Miss Minnie 
Dennis of Eureka. Evidently they 
have not found out that it is not the 
province of a Junior C. E. to give, but 
just to be as independent as a hog on 
ice, and nominate state officers to 
write and speak and keep statistics. 


Important Notice. 

There has been an inclination in 
many correspondents of Endeavor So- 
cleties to ignore correspondence. A 
few have not even kindly returned pos- 
tal cards self-addressed which I sent 
them. This month I shall send out 
blanks for yearly reports from July 31, 
1900, to July 31, 1901. Fifteen days 
will be given for response after July 
Sist. The list of those not responding 
in that time will be published that the 


societies may know the work of the 
superintendent and his assistants has 
been done. Will F. Shaw, State Supt. 
C. E., Charleston, Ill. 





IOWA NOTES. 


Our summer campaign is on. Meet- 
ings in three new fields are now in 


| progress and in a few days the work 





will be opened up in three other places 
where we are not known. 

J. P. Martindale is holding a meet- 
ing at Goldfield and hopes to organ- 
ize a congregation and erect a new 
building. 

Lawrence Wright has just returned 
from Montana where he held a meet- 
ing of 51 additions that will result in 
the organization of a new church, a 
goodly sum of money was pledged to 
erect a new building. We loaned 
Brother Wright to our Montana breth- 
ren for this meeting only. He is back 
in Iowa for the summer and he expects 
to organize two churches before the 
snow flies. He will erect his taberna- 
cle and begin his first meeting at Du- 
mont next Tuesday, the 9th inst. 

George C. Ritchie will begin a tent 
meeting at Wellman July 9th. This is 
also a new field and we expect the 
usual! results. 

In less than two weeks’ time we will 
have a meeting going in another new 
field. 

This week we send out statistic 
cards. See that the card is filled out 
and returned promptly. We are anx- 
ious to have a complete report, this 
the first year of the new century. In 
case you cannot give the exact figures 
do the best you can, a partial report 
is better than no report. 

Your secretary spent a week at Mo- 
ravia, reorganized the church, organ- 
ized a Bib'e School and arranged for 
a pulpit supply. 

The programme for our state con- 
vention is about ready for the press, 
and it is a good one. Keep the time 
and place in mind. Cedar Rapids, 
Sept. 9th to 13th. Begin now to get 
ready, see that your apportionment is 
paid and select your delegation for 
our first convention of the century and 
the best in our history. Cedar Rapids 
is a fine city for a convention, her 
people are royal entertainers and we 
will have a good convention. 

B. S. Denny, Cor. Sec. 





NEBRASKA SEC RE- 
TARS’S LETTER. 


We have arrived at the end of the 
financial year for 1900-1901. We have 
correspondingly begun another year 
for 1901-1902. The work of the Lord 
goes on continuously. Hot weather 
may hinder, but it may not stop the 
work. We believe the report for the 
last year will be encouraging, if not 
wholly satisfactory—a considerable in- 
crease in the amount of work done,and 
it is expected that it will show large 
additions to the churches. We ought 





to have a net gain of much over 2,000. 
The report cards are just now coming 
in and will continue to do so. Do not 
hold them back. Let us have a com- 
plete report for the convention which 
is now only a few weeks away. A good- 
ly number of the churches and schools, 
as well as the C. E. societies, failed to 
be represented in the apportionments 
this last year. It will be in order for 
all such to make the offering between 
now and the convention, when a sup- 
plemental report can be made of all 
receipts after the close of the year, 
June 30. The printed report will not 
contain these until next year. Let us 
begin to plan and work for a more suc- 
cessful year than any that has pre- 
ceded. 

A reorganization of the church at 
Geneva is to be effected on the 2d inst. 
Brother Ogden has been working 





Quite an Improwement on the 
Old, 


“I have been compelled to stop 
crinking it.” I said to the friend who 
asked me to strengthen up on a cup 
of her good coffee. “Well,” she said, 
“that needn't bother you, _ for 
I uave Postum Food Coffee 
here, which completely cured a 
friend of mine of _ sick head- 
aches.” 1 tried her coffee and it was 
very gcod, but when I tried to make 
it at home, IT was disappointed. I soon 
found that I was not making it cor- 
rectly, but by putting in two heaping 
teaspconfuls of Postum for each per- 
son and letting it boil twenty minutes, 
it wrs delicious. 

I had at that time been an invalid 
for several years, but did not know 
my trouble was caused by coffee 
drinking, of which I was very fond. I 
immediately began to feel better after 
leaving off coffee and using Postum, 
and stuck to it. One day I met a lady 
who was troubled the same as I was, 
and whose appearance on the street 
really shocked me, for she was so ema- 
ciated. She exclaimed in surprise at 
my improved appearance, and wanted 
to know what I had been doing. She 
asked me if I had had a healer of any 
kind. I said, “Yes, I have allowed 
Postum Food Coffee to work the al- 
most complete miracle of curing me.” 

My husband has been absent in 
Georgia for some time, and has been 
in wretched health, having been in the 
hospital twice for indigestion. I wrote 
him to stop using coffee and try 
Postum, told him also just how to 
make it. Yesterday I received a letter 
from him in which he says, “I am feel- 
ing very much better, thanks to you 
and Postum. I sleep better, eat bet- 
ter, and in fact, my dear, am quite an 
improvement on the old husband.” 
Alice L. Gilson, 805 Park avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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to put things in order. Schell, Boyd 
and the secretary are to be at the 
meeting. 

c. C. Atwood visited North Piatte 
early this week to plan for a campaign 
in that city, with the tent. It has been 
on the hearts of the board to open that 
field. 

A. G. Smith will remain awhile with 
the Tekamah church. 

The response to my appeal for a 
special tent fund was not as generous 
as I had reason to hope. It is not too 
late yet to assist in this matter. Will 
you not be among the few? 

A letter from D. D. Burt, formerly 
of Omaha, and for a time a missionary 
of the Nebraska board, shows a dis- 
tinct longing for the west. It is won- 
derful how the fever clings to the blood 
when once it gets in. We should be 
glad if he would conclude to come 
back. 

Crop prospects are not the best in 
Nebraska just now. We seem to be 
threatened with a drouth. Wheat is 
being harvested and is a good crop. 
Corn is holding its own in this section, 
but in a little while wili need and must 
have rain. W. A. Baldwin. 

Ulysses, Neb. 





ST. PAVL LETTER. 

We are now in active preparation 
for the first Twentieth Century con- 
vention. The interest of the Disciples 
in the twin cities being the same, we 
in St. Paul take a family pride in the 
vigor, push and enterprise of our twin 
sister. 

If municipal co-operation and Dis- 
ciple devotion augur for the success 
of a convention the approaching one 
will be the best in our history. 

The city of Minneapolis and the rail- 
roads have done more than the com- 
mittee hoped in the way of rates, place 
of meeting, street car service and civic 
consideration. But it is a matter of 
business on their part. They consider 
they are dealing with a great brother- 
hood in whose fellowship are the 
choicest elements of state and society, 
and that this people is not adequately 
represented in the northwest. They 
expect in future homes and business 
to cover present concession. 

Since commercial interests view us 
thus it inspires Disciple zeal in our 
hearts. They can’t get money from 
our people without Minnesota getting 
Disciples. 

We have a great country up here, but 
you Disciples of the central states 
don’t know it. The reason you 
don’t know is the very reason we 
are so weak in the northwest, 
i. @., you haven't any cousins up here 
to inform you. When your relations 
left home they went west, not north- 
west. Travel is always on parallels 
of latitude. While Oklahoma is being 
settled from people east of it Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas are settled by 
people from Pennsylvania, New York 
and the southern provinces of Canada. 


| Religiously this is 
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‘public information. 


also true. The 


children of Disciples from the western | 
reserve and descendants from converts | 
| of the Smiths, Johnsons, Creaths and 
Stone in Kentucky, have sent thou- | 


sands of Disciples to the middle west- 


ern states, while to us in Minnesota | 


have come Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians and Episcopa- 
lians. This is all there is east of us 


There are more Disciples in the few | 


years of Oklahoma than the fifty years | 


in Minnesota. We have made our 
quota of converts, but they have gone 
into the Dakotas and further west. 
Besides this, we have never had the 
men such as planted the work in the 
contral states. We are continually 
training young men for the stronger 
states, while they send us their weak 
men. The strength of any cause is in 
its men. God can use only men. The 
Disciples have the best men in any 
ministry. Their presence in the 
twin city pulpits and in this conven- 
tion will inspire confidence in  our- 
selves and make us known to the pub- 
lic. It is embarrassing to be con- 
tinually explaining who you are. One 
comes to a state where he is both 
ashamed of his own size and the other 
fellow’s ignorance. We expect this 
convention to give us size and the 
We believe it will 
be the beginning of a great campaign 
for New Testament Christianity in the 
northwest. A. D. Harmon, 
Pastor First Church, St. Paul. 





OUR FIRSG GWENGIEGH 
CENTVRY CONVEN- 
TION. 


Outline of Program. 


Minneapolis, October 10-17, 1901. 

Thursday evening—Addresses of 
welcome and response. Reception. 

Friday and Saturday—Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions. 

Saturday, 10 a. m.—General Board of 
the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Saturday, 2 p. m.—General Board of 
the American Christian Missionary 
Society. 

Saturday evenlng—Christian En- 
deavor Session. 

Lord’s Day, October 10th—Morning 
and evening, preaching by delegates in 
various pulpits. 

Lord’s Day, 2:30 p. m.—Union com- 
munion service. 

Monday, October 11th.—Sessions of 
the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Tuesday and Wednesday—Sessions 
of the American Christian Missionary 
Society. 

Wednesday 
college reunions, banquets, 
and sightseeing. 

Wednesday evening — American 
Christian Missionary Society. 

Thursday morning—Full convention 
meeting. Our Related Interests, Christ- 


afternoon—Receptions, 
visiting 


} 
| 
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ian Endeavor, Sunday School, benevo- 
lent and educational enterprises. 

Thursday afternoon—Sections, 

Section I—Christian Endeavor. 

Section Il—Pastors and evangelists. 

Section I[1I—Sunday School Workers 

Section 1V—Educational Society. 

Section V—-Benevolent Association. 

Thursday evening—Closing Cons:- 
cration Meeting. 

This program will be found helpful 
in every line of our work. 

To attend this great convention will 
be a liberal education in all that is 
best among us. 

The railroads will give you reduced 
rates. 

The Minneapoiis brethren will do 
everything in their power to make this 
our First Twentieth Century Conven- 
tion the best we have ever held. 

Plan now to go. 

If our Board of Home Missions can 
gain $10,000 on the offering of last 





| year between now and September 30th 
| we will be able to report $100,000 fcr 





home missions this year. Will you 
not send a personal offering to this 
great work? If your church has not 
sent in its offering will you not urge 
that an offering be taken at once to 
help him win America to Christ and 
primitive Christianity? 
Benjamin L. Smith, 

Cor. Sec. American Christian Mission- 

ary Society. 

Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





HIRAM COLLEGE COM- 
MENCEMENT. 


The first of the second half century 
of Hiram history has been made. It 
is in all respects worthy to take its 
place with its fifty predecessors. The 
attendance during the year was large 
and the work very satisfactory. There 
is probably no finer body of students 
to be found than those that congregate 
year by year at Hiram. The commence- 
ment exercises passed off smoothly and 
pleasantly. Commencement day was 
stormy and consequently the attend- 
ance was probably materially cut 
down, but nevertheless the number 
present was large and everybody 
seemed to enjoy the exercises from be- 
ginning to end. The graduating class 
numbered thirty-six in the regular 
course, exclusive of the special de- 
partments. Several persons graduated 
from the departments of business, 
music, oratory. A large class of thirty 
graduated from the preparatory de 
partment into the freshman class. The 
society entertainments were of a high 
order and showed excellent ability and 
training on the part of those who par- 
ticipated. These entertainments were 
well attended and greatly enjoyed. 
Hiram’s literary societies constitute a 
very valuable and attractive feature 
of the institution. There is great en- 
thusiasm manifested and a sharp and 
healthy rivalry. This is probably due 
in part to the fact that there are no 
college fraternities at Hiram, and con- 
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enthusiasm that in many 
fraternities flows 
Hiram 


sequently the 
places into the 


into the literary 


goes 


sovieties at 


STATE MISSION NOTES. 


} 


We are having from ail 
vver the state concerning our state 
missionary convention, which meets 
it Mexico Sept. 16-19. The interest in 
the event seems to be much larger than 
common, and we are doing our utmost 
to make it a success. The First Twen 
tieth Century State Missionary conven 

largest gath 
for several 


good word 


tion should be the ring 
that we have had 
We have a large number of preachers 
in the state who never attend these 
conventions. This, in many cases, is 
not because they are unwilling, but 
simply because they are too poor to 
bear the expense of the journey to and 
from the place of meeting. This may 
nevertheless it is 


years 


seem strange, but 

absolutely true In such cases the 
‘hurches ought to gladly, cheerfully 
raise the money necessary to defray 
the preacher’s expense in full and 
something over. and give it to him 


with their compliments, and my word 


for it, it will be the best money they 
have spent during the year. The as 
sociation with his brethren for three 


full days; the renewal of old acquaint 
ances; the formation of many new 
the opportunity to hear the men 
who are on the program; the enthusi- 
asm that will come from this three 
days’ fellowship with his brethren in 
the ministry—will send him home re- 
freshed and encouraged. far better able 


ones 


to do the church good service than if 
he had stayed at home. Will not the 
churches throughout the state take 


this up as a special thing? See to it 


that your preacher has the money and 


then give to him a very pressing in- 
vitation to attend the state conven 
tion. 


We are making a special effort to se 
cure 300 additional contributing 
churches during these last three 
months. Brother, you know whethe: 
your church has paid its apportion- 
ment to state missions yet this year 
If it has not, will you kindly see to 
it at your next appointment that the 
matter is brought before the church? 
Bither attend to it at once or appoint 
ome day when you will. The receipts 
for July, we are sorry to say, have 
fallen short of our necessities nearly 
one-half. We must have an immediat° 
and strong rally in order that we may 
come out at the end of the year with 
such reports as will make the conven- 
tion at Mexico not only the largest one 
that we have had for several years, but 
the happiest one as well. 

T. A. Abbott 


WORKIN NOVA SCOTIA. 


During my late visit to Nova Sco- 


tia I assisted in four meetings, with 
the following’ results Tiverton, 
eleven baptisms; Halifax, eight bap- 


Milton, thirteen baptisms and 
Baptists: West Gore 


tisms; 


two from the 
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baptisms. In all forty-three ad- 
ditions—forty-one baptisms 

This would not be many in the Cen- 
tral West, but considering the diffi 
culty of making disciples down east. it 
was not discouraging 

| am forme! 
land field, but hope to be at home by 
the time this isin print. I am engaged 
for annual meeting work till the mid- 


n.ne 


now in my New Eng- 


(ile o1 September 


fall 


address 


desiring my help in 
meetings should 
Indiana 


Churches 
winter 
Muncie 


and 
me at 


A. Martin 





INDIA LETTER, 


This is the “dull season” in India 


about like August in America. From 
May 1 until the monsoon sets in 
which at most of our stations occurs 


ubout June 15, we have the hottest sea- 
son of the During the day the 
thermometer gets up to 110 degrees or 


year 


120 degrees in the shade. and the 
nights are correspondingly hot Dur- 
ing this period all the schools are 


closed and everyone who can, goes on 
The heat is very trying 
even to born in the country 
Consequently. all new missionaries 
who are not vet acclimated, and all the 
who are unwell or who can 
leave the plains for a short 


vacation 
those 


old ones 
get away 
vacation. 
Landour 
the summer 


Mussovrie. may be called 
headquarters of our mis- 
sion in India Just now there are 
twelve missionaries and missionaries 
wives assembled here for periods rang- 
ing from six weeks in the case of older 
missionaries to several months for the 
ones. It is safe to say that the 
older missionaries have the better time 
To them it means a complete cessation 


new 


from their work for a short time. But 
to the new ones it is only a change 
of location, for their chief work, the 


study of the language, must go on 
with increased energy, that they may 
be prepared for more work when they 
return to the plains. 

The scenery is indescribably beau- 
tiful. The station is about 7,000 or 8,000 
feet above sea level, on a spur of the 
Himalayas—“the abode of snow.” Off 
to the south may be seen the compara- 
tively low-lying range known as the 
Siwalik Hills, whose name is familiar 
to all students of geology. In the op- 
posite direction are lines of snow-clad 
peaks, towering 28,000 feet or more in 
height. Among them are the moun- 
tains in which the sacred Ganges and 
Jumna have their origin. The nearest 
ranges to the north are dotted over, 
clear up to their summits, with native 
villages and with fields of wheat just 
ready to harvest. Six or seven miles 
away, to the south, extends a broad 
flat plain. about 4,000 feet lower than 
we are. 

Many of the missionaries here have 
seen long years of service. The Rev. 
I. S. Woodside, of the Presbyterian 
Church, has spent half a century in In- 


dia. Dr. Valentine has been here for 
a generation. His work now is the 
carrying on of a medical school for the 
training of native physicians. One of 
cur helpers, John Punna, at Timurnt, 
Harda, is from Dr. Valentine's 
school. Dr. Valentine says that he is 
exceedingly hopeful concerning the 
prospects of mission work in India. 
Oid missionaries, he says, are the most 
enthusiastic. Those who have newly 
come out, seeing the tremendous power 
of heathenism and the smallness of the 
Christian force contending against it, 
are sometimes almost discouraged. But 
those who have spent years in the 
country have seen conditions far worse 
than they are now, and knowing what 
has already been accomplished, are 
confident in the ultimate triumph of 
the Gospel. 

News comes from Damsh that Bro. 
Rambo has succeeded in obtaining a 
tract of 400 acres of land to be used 
for orphanage purposes. Most of this 
land is jungle,—grown up with bushes 
of from six to twenty feet high—such 
as an American farmer would probably 
call brush. Part of the land is suited 
for agricultural purposes and will be 
farmed by some of the older boys in 
the orphanage. Two of the boys farmed 
a small tract of land last year. 

Miss Mildred Franklin of Harda, has 
been suffering from malarial fever for 
more than a year. She is now in Lan- 
dour enjoying the benefits of its 
spring-like climate, and hopes to re- 
turn to the plains free from the dis- 
ease. Mrs. Lohr of Bilaspur, is also 
here on the same mission,—recovery 
from malaria. She had not planned to 
come here, but at the close of the school 
season was so run down by fever that 
the change was necessary. She has 
lately taken charge of some village 
schools near Bilaspur and is meeting 
with much success. She hopes that 
some of those in attendance may be 
led to Christ. 

While we are all here, we are not 
neglecting the assembling of ourselves 
together. There is a Union Church 
here, whose pulpit is supplied during 
the season by missionaries present 
from the plains, but in addition to its 
services we are having two meetings 
of our own each week; a Thursday aft- 
ernoon prayer meeting, and the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper on Sunday 
morning. These meetings are a source 
of much joy and spiritual blessing to 
us all. In a few weeks our little as- 
semblage will break up, and each will 
return to labor in his own vineyard. 

Geo. W. Brown. 


near 


May 29, 1901. 





For Impaired Vitality 
Gake Horsford’s Acid Phos 
phate. 

Half a teaspoon in half a glass of 
water when exhausted, depressed or 
weary from overwork, worry or in- 
somnia, nourishes, strengthens and im- 

parts new life and vigor. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORI- 
DA. 

The First Christ Church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., appreciates the many let- 
ters of sympathy received from our 
people all over the country. They have 
been a great source of comfort and 
strength to us. We are also very 
grateful for the contributions that 
have been sent to us. We greatly ap- 
preciate the fact that our brethren are 
expressing confidence in us, saying 
that they are looking to the First 
church to carry on the work here. The 
following are quotations from a few 
of the many letters received: 

“I think the clear duty of the papers 
and the home board would be to go 
ahead and help you brethren put up a 
house. . I want you to-know-we-are:all 
deeply interested in you and your 
work.” 

“I have been noticing with pleasure 
your success, and am satisfied had it 
not been for the disaster you would 
have succeeded in planting our cause 
firmly in Jacksonville, but I hope it 
will still succeed.” 

“Please bear our greetings to the 
brethren there. You ought to build 
wiser now, for no doubt the city will 
build greater than before, and your 
faith will shine out in the years to 
come.” 

“But I don’t see why you can’t im- 
prove upon it, and the brotherhood 
will, I am sure, help you. 
all we can for you.” 

“Wife and I are planning to send you 
you an ‘X.’ Hoping that your people 
are meeting with hearty sympathy 
everywhere, and that you will be as- 
sisted to a fine house, such as Jack- 
sonville has always needed, I am.” 

“Enclosed find our collection, eight 
dollars and ninety-one cents. Please 
accept this to aid you in building a 
new church. We are a small band of 
brethren out in the country, but we 
believe in mutual aid; we should look 
after our brethren. Let us hear from 


you, as we love to hear from _ our 
brethren.” 
“Learning of your sore loss, my 


heart went out after you, and I laid 
the matter before my people and asked 
for volunteer offerings. Enclosed find 
draft, which I wish I could make much 
larger.’ 

“It is at such times and circum- 
stances as these that we wish we were 
millionaires.” 

“I pray that the response may be 
such as to enable you to realize the end 
which you have in view.” 

“We knew help would be needed, so 
we hastened to send you our offering.” 

Such letters do us good. 

We realize the responsibility, and are 
going to do our best to prove to our 
brotherhood that their confidence has 
not been misplaced. We are pushing 
our new building as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and must have it ready for Brother 
Scoville’s meeting in November. Our 
church is the first and only one start- 
ed in Jacksonville since the fire, and 


We will do | 


| the way to the coast. 


if our brethren will give us assistance 

it will be the first completed. This is 

important. J. T. Boone. 
June 20, 1901. 





ST. LOVIS LETTER. 

Vacations are the order of the hour. 
Some of our ministers will be out of 
St. Louis for a while during the sum- 
mer. 

Dr. J. H. Garrison is renewing 
friendship with the black bass over at 
Macatawa. 
night for California and Oregon. He 
will deliver some lectures in the read- 
ing rooms of the Santa Fe railway on 
E. T. McFar- 


| land of Fourth, will rusticate over in 





the Platte Purchase. L. B. Coggins of 
Ellendale church goes to one of the 
Carolinas for a brief sojourn ina 


F. G. Tyrrell left last | 


| 


peaceful valley that has given several | 


preachers to the world. 
tholomew will remain in St. Louis, 
and so will Quisenbery and Meloan 
and Moore. I am to go to a farm near 
Kansas City for four weeks. 

Our new co-operation scheme had a 
“ood opportunity to display itself on 
a recent Sunday. Fourth Church had 
been renovated and enlarged. 
T. Sweeney of “everywhere’ deliv- 
ered the dedication sermon and raised 
nearly three thousand dollars on their 
debt of twenty-five hundred. 
the “clergy” found time to go and a 
large part of the 
“hristian Churches of St. Louis” were 


in attendance and gave of their money | 


for the payment of the debt. It is 
thought that Compton Heights will 
be the next to build. We have had 
twenty-four additions within five 
weeks, about half being by confession. 
J. N. Crutcher. 





THE VERDICT STANDS. 

There seems to be but one verdict 
about Dr. Peter’s Blood Vitalizer, and 
that is, “It’s a grand medicine.” 
Thousands have _ so testified, and 
thousands are to-day making the same 
discovery. 
sitions, with restored health, tell the 
story. Not a drugstore medicine. Only 
special agents handle it. Address the 
proprietor, Dr. Peter Fahrney, 112-114 


| South Hoyne avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





$13.00 TO BUFFALO AND 
RETURN $135.00 


via the Nickel Plate road from Chi- 
cago, for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Tickets on sale daily, good 
leaving Buffalo up to midnight of the 
tenth day from and including date of 
sale. Also tickets on sa'e daily Chi- 
cago to Buffalo and return at $16.00 for 
the round trip, with 15-day limit, in- 
cluding date of sale; $21.00 Chicago to 
Buffalo and return, good for 30 days. 

Tickets Chicago to New York and 
return at special reduced rates. Write 
John Y. Callahan, General Agent, 111 


Clear minds, happy dispo- | 


O. A. Bar- | 
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Adams street, Chicago, for full par- 
ticulars and folder showing time .of 
trains, etc. 


The Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. 
Railway 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Pioneer Limited 
Electric Lighted. 





Paul 


Famous Train of the World. 
Five (5) fast trains every day 


Zach | 


All of | 


new “Board of | 





| Philosophical, Legal and Medical. 


each way between Chicago, 
St. Paul & Minneapolis 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A school for both sexes, located at Hiram, Portage 

County, Ohio, 35 miles southeast of Cleveland. 
A SPLENDID LOCATION. 

Beautiful scenery, pure air, excellent water. A 
ideal college town, modern, up-to-date, ligthed by 
electricity and having a fine system of water-works. 

GOOD BUILDINGS. 

The bulldings are comparatively new. Main bulld 
ing commodious and convenient in all its appoint 
ments. A large and beautiful Christian Association 
buliding, erected five years ago at a cust of $30,000. 
Two excellent ladies’ halls well furnished and sup- 
plied with moderu conventences. Music butiding for 
the accommodation of our large and growing music 
department. A library and observatory building just 
completed, the gift of Abram Teachout, and a War- 
ner & Swazey's nine inch telescope, costing approx! 
mately $5000, the gift of Lathrop Cooley. 

LIBRARIES AND APPARATUS. 

A large and well equipped chemical laboratory. 
Two other laboratories, Physiological and Physical 
A well selected library; large additions to this library 
will soon be made. A good museum. A large and 
wellfurnisbed gymnasium. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

Four Classical Courses— Regular, Ministerial, Lega! 
and Medical. Four Scientific Courses—Regular, 
Four Literary 


| Courses—Regular, Ministerial, Legal and Medical. 





Five Special Courses—Music, Oratorical, Business, 
Art, Teachers.’ Special elective courses in any 


variety. 
CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 

We have a strong body of Professors and Instruc 
tors, twenty-four in number. They are for the most 
part specialists of large attainments and are thor- 
oughly abreast of the times. 

Literary Societies and Re Organizations. 

Hiram has five literary societies of unusual 
strength and vigor; two Christian associations that 
contribute much to the religious life of the school. 
Several departmental and social organizations of 
special interest and value. 


N 5 

Expenses are very moderate. Good table board cap 
be had for $2.00 per week, club board for @1.25 to 61.75 
Room rent for 50 cents to $1.00 per week. Tuition for 
four to five dollars per term for each study. The 
three leading items of board, tuition and room rent 
may be reduced to about $125.00 for the college year 
of 38 weeks. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Under the auspices of the T. W. Phillips’ Loan fund 
an industrial departinent is being established that 
will assist about fifty young people. It is believed 
that students admitted to this department — re 
duce the entire expense of the year, including tuition, 
to about $90.00, and those who do considerable work 
may reduce expenses to sixty or seventy dollars. Send 


for catalogue to E. V. ZOLLARS, Hiram, Obio 
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Fireside Chat. 

In a few days H. C. Kendrick will 
start into his new field at Hagers- 
town, Md. 

H. B. Milton declined the call from 
Marshall Street Church, Richmond, 
Va., and will remain at Wilson, N. C. 

The Huntington Avenue Church, 
Baltimore, which is a mission of the 
Calhoun Street Church, will have their 
building completed in about a month 
and dedication services have been set 
for the second Sunday in September. 
B. A. Abbott will preach the sermon. 

Recently a gentleman gave the Cal- 
houn Street Church, Baltimore, $1,000 
for its mission in South Baltimore. A 
lot has been leased on Randall street, 
nearly opposite Riverside Park, and a 





building to cost about $3,000 will be 
erected. 
The Second Church of Baltimore 


(colored) have bought a building on 
East Lexington street and are expect- 
ing to do good work. There is also a 
Second Colored Church in a state of 
formation, so that by the fall the Dis- 
ciples may be ab'e to number seven 
churches in Baltimore. 

Bethany Beach is getting on all 
right. The programme will start on 
the 12th and will continue for three or 
four weeks. 


ltt tt i i ee 


fill important places on our program, 
together with the large number of new 
brethren in our district pulpits who 
have not been heard before. We should 
certainly have one of our brightest and 
best conventions. 

Our convention commences on Tues- 


| day morning at 10 o’clock, with Chris- 


The Washington Post has been giv- | 
ing in its Saturday's issues pictures of | 


the churches and pastors in that city. 
Recently it gave a full account of the 
Ninth Street Church and an interest- 
ing sketch of its pastor, Edward B. 
Bagby. 

Albert Buxton is doing acceptable 
work in Norfolk, Va. We hear indi- 
rectly that F. W. Troy has resigned 
at Dunnsville, Va., to take effect some 
time in the fall, but we would be glad 
to hear that some Virginia church 
would hold him. 

The Fulton Avenue Church, Balti- 
more, is preparing for the building of 
its annex, which has become necessary 
in its Sunday School work. 





SIDEWAGER DISGRICT, 
VA. 


This district will meet in annual con- 
vention August 6-8, 1901, at Antioch 
Church, Bowling Green, Va. Let the 
churches and schools commence now 
to arrange for and select their dele- 
gates. Select none but those who will 
attend, learn and be able to bring back 
some of the good things. 

We have secured B. A. Abbott and 
Peter Ainslie of Baltimore and T. N. 
Thornton of Mayfield, Ky., who will 


| ant. 


tian Endeavor, H. F. Miley, leader. 
The afternoon session will be devoted 
to business of the convention; this con- 
tinues through to noon of Wednesday 
when the Sunday school work under 
Capt. A. F. Bagly, superintendent, will 
be taken up. The morning session of 
Thursday will be devoted to conven- 
tion business. At noon the C. W. B. 
M. commence their session. 

All delegates going over the R. F. & 
P. R. R. will purchase tickets to Mil- 
ford and take stage at that point to 
the church, where a committee will 
assign them to homes. If you want to 
be certain of a home you had better 
notify T. C. Valentine, Bowling Green, 
Va., when and how you will come. If 
you don’t notify the committee, don’t 
complain if they don’t do what they 
did not know you wanted done. Notify 
Bro. Valentine before Sunday, August 
4. 

We will have a good many preach- 
ing brethren in attendance and it is ex- 
pected we will be able to have preach- 
ing Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday nights. 

John B. Hunley, who is attending 
college at Lexington, Ky., is preaching 
for Westville, Holly Grove and Oak 
Grove during his vacation. 

All our district churches have regu- 
lar preaching now except Ephesus and 
Philippi, and arrangements are now be- 
ing made by which we hope soon to 
hear that young Bro. Ware has gone 
over there. 

One thousand and forty-nine persons 
went down to Buckroe Beach on Wed- 
nesday, June 26, with the picnic given 
by Seventh Street, Marshall Street, 
Cowardin Avenue and West End Sun- 
day schools. It was a grand day in 
every respect and all seemed to enjoy 
themselves very much. 

C. P. Williamson preached his last 
sermon under his engagement at Mar- 
shall Street, June 30. He will devote 
all his time and energy to the upbuild- 
ing of his school for young ladies in 
Richmond. Every Disciple in Virginia 
who has to send his daughter away 
to school should correspond with him. 

At a meeting held by Antioch Church 
June 30, 1901, the following resoiutions 
were adopted: We hereby extend to 
the delegates to the Tidewater Conven- 
tion a hearty and cordial invitation to 
meet with us, and promise to do all in 
our power to make their temporary 
sojourn with us profitable and pleas- 
We will have conveyances, as far 
as possible, at Milford depot to meet 
the late evening trains on Monday and 
the early morning trains on Tuesday, 
to carry delegates to the church, where 
the reception committee will meet 
them and assign them to their homes. 
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All the delegates are requested to no- 
tify T. C. Valentine, chairman of re- 
committee, by letter, when 


| they will arrive, so that arrangements 
| ean be made for their entertainment. 











J. L. Hill. 





VIRGINIA LETTER. 

To the Disciples of Virginia: The ap- 
proaching summer season furnishes 
the best opportunities for successful 
evangelistic work in the country dis- 
tricts. The state board has been study- 
ing for some time how to conduct 
such a campaign that will reach the 
greatest number of places and do the 
greatest good. We hope to make some 
very gratifying announcements at an 


Read it Forward 
Read it Backward 


A Foamy, Fragrant, 
Toilet and Bath Soap 


Made from imported olive oi! com- 
bined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 


Price 10c. at all Dealers 
Allen B.Wrisley Co.(Makers) Chicago 





ICHIGAN (CENTRAL 


dhe Magara Fails Koute. 
Pan-American Special 


A Magnificent New Train. 
Ly. CHICAGO 6.00 p. m., daily 
Ar. BUFFALO 7.45 a. m. 
Send 4c. postage for “Pan-American Souvenir” 
and other beautifully illustrated publications. 
‘A O. W. Rugeles, Gent Nasr & Tht. Agt., Chicago. 
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early date. 


The brethren and sisters 


of the state have been responding quite | 
liberally to the appeals made by our | 


financial secretary, Bro. William Jack- 
son Shelburne, but a number of these 
contributions have been in the shape 
of pledges to be paid at a future date. 
It will facilitate matters very consider- 
ably if the persons making these 
pledges will pay the same as promptly 
as possible, thus enabling the state 
board to prosecute the work and avoid 
the possibility of going into debt. 

The Disciples of this state are urged 
to concentrate their prayers and ener- 
gies in behalf of Virginia missions, 
that the primitive Gospel may be car- 
ried to all sections and permanently 
established. It is not so difficult to 
hold brief meetings, but the problem 
of maintaining and supporting the mis- 
sion points open is one which can 
hardly be solved except by careful plan- 
ning and liberal contributions. 

E. N. Newman, Sec., 
Box 161, Richmond, Va. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Allegheny Co. Union of the Y. 
P. S. C. E. of our churches met at 
Wilkinsburg on Monday, June 24, in its 
eighth rally. Large delegations were 
present from a number of churches. 
There are seventeen societies in ‘the 
county. A banner for the largest dele- 
gation was given to Knoxville, which 
had forty-four present. The speeches 
were enthusiastic and instructive. It 
was voted a most successful rally. 

Two baptisms at Erie, June 16th. 
Do we dream of our possibilities in 
Allegheny county? What is its popu- 
lation? Greater than the whole state 
of Maine, Greater Oregon, Montana and 
Nevada together. The West, as W. F. 
Cowles tells us, is a great country, 
but it is far greater in territory than 
population. The people are here in the 
East. Why, Allegheny county has in- 
creased more in the last ten years than 
the entire state of Idaho. In this coun- 
ty there are thirty-six boroughs with 
over 1,000 population each. Pittsburg 
has thirty-seven wards each with many 
thousand people. Ten years ago Wil- 
merding had 419 people, to-day 4,179, 
nearly one thousand per cent gain. 
Baldwin, Harrison, Jefferson, North 
Versailles and Upper St. Clair town- 
ships have nearly doubled their popu- 
lation within the last ten years. Now, 
this growth points to excellent places 
for carrying on mission work. If we 
go outside of the county into Western 
Pennsylvania, we may mark the same 
rapid growth in many sections. Truly, 
now is the day of opportunity for the 


rarson fousemgpod's Experiences 


his ups and downs, are being printed in each issue of 


‘Daily Bible Reading”’ 


& religious paper packed full of good things for all 
Bible lovers. It goes to 45 states, Canada, England 
and Scotland, and has 6.000 circulation. Send 25c for 
itone year. Sample copy free. Write 

CHAS. J. BURTON, Editor, Canton, Mo. 











Disciples of Christ in Western Penn- 
sylvania.—The Worker. 

C. H. Plattenburg of Uniontown pub- 
lishes a local paper, the Index, which 
enters 700 homes in the town and coun- 
ty. 

Western Pennsylvania Disciples will 
Picnic at Oakwood Park on July 9th. 

About $5,000 was raised in cash and 
pledges on dedication day at Wilkins- 
burg. F. M. Rains was master of cere- 
monies. The building, 
bought from the Presbyterians, will be 
remodeled somewhat and will make a 
good home for our work there. 

The churches of Indiana county will 


possible by the use of anthracite coal, 


avoiding all dust and nauseating 


| smoke, the consciousness of being al- 


ways on time—which comforts force 


/ an ease of mind and body most favor- 
| able to the enjoyment of the unsur- 
| passed scenery through which its lines 


pass. It is but the natural sequence 


| that the Lackawanna is prosperous in 


like degree to its excellence of service 


| and its warm friends are equal in 


which was | 


number to its whole list of patrons, for 


| once to test its service means an ardent 


admirer and friend earned for the 


| road. Ven Etten Breese. 


hold their district convention August | 


29-31. 

Children’s day in Western Pennsy]- 
vania churches showed a good interest, 
and large collections in many in- 
stances. 

M. B. Wood, a graduate of Hiram, 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
Sweet Valley and Huntsville churches, 
while W. G. Miller, another Hiram 
graduate, goes to the church in Indi- 
ana. M. B. Ryan. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


To the Disciples of Christ in Vir- 
ginia: The church at Tazewell, Va 
feeling that the interests of the state 
at large would not be best served by 
holding the state convention of the 
Virginia Christian Missionary society 
at that place this fall, it has been de- 
cided to change the place of said meet- 
ing to Richmond, Va. The date re- 
mains the same, Oct. 29 to Nov. 1. 
Please make all your arrangements ac- 
cordingly and attend this gathering, 
and endeavor to make it the most not- 
able one in the history of the church. 
May the Lord be there in great power! 

E. N. Newman, Secretary. 





LOW RATESTOBVFFALO 

EXPOSITION 
via the Nickel Plate road. Also spe- 
cial reduced rates Chicago to New 
York and return. Three through daily 
trains with vestibuled sleeping cars 
and excellent dining car service, meals 
being served on the American-club- 
meals plan, ranging in price from 35 
cents to $1.00. Chicago depot, Van 
Buren street and Pacific avenue, on the 
Elevated loop. 

Write John Y. Callahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams street Chicago, for 
full information and beautifully illus- 
trated descriptive folder of the exposi- 
tion buildings and grounds. 





IMPRESSED UPON HIS 
NOTICE. 


The various features for which the 
Lackawanna Railroad has become not- 
ed are involuntarily impressed upon 
the notice of the passenger, who real- 
izes the luxury of hotel or club ap- 
pointment in the electric lights, the 
smooth-running journals of the wheels, 
the extraordinary cleanliness made 

















We have over 15,000 letters like this 
Chandler, Okla., July 27, 1899. 


Your. Brace did all you said about it and more for 
It has saved me a big doctor's ait and sronats 

fae good health, which I had not had before in 

years. My troubles were dropsy, pqetaene, 1 

disease, stomach and other ills to which w 

co MRS. L. B. DICKINSON. | 


p today for particulars and ley yy book 


a tree! n plain sealed onrelone 
The Natura ly Brace Co., i, Salioa, kK Kansas. 


Every woman should havo — Brace. 
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special Fee Iustrate 
Epworth League Folder 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & 
ALTON RY. 


“The Only Way” to San Francisco 


FOR THE 


Epworth League Co*vention 














Folder contains not omy ..rormation re- 
garding the journey, but where to go, what 
tosee, and what to wear after you reach the 
Coast. There exists no publication which 
contains as complete information for the 
intending California visitor. It is free. A 
postal card brings it to you. 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
Gen. Passenger Agent Chicago & Alton Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KENTUCKY 
DEPARTMENT. 





yeo. W. Kemper, Editor. 

All news items, etc., intended for this 
department should be sent to the editor at 
Midway, Ky. 

The Louisville 
has adjourned until September 

The church at 
under the ministry of E. R 

H. C 
yy confession and baptism recently in 


preachers’ me 
Helena is prospering 
Clarkson 


Bowen reports three additions 


\ugusta. 

The 
along nicely under 
John B 


at Bellevue is moving 


the leadership 0? 


work 


Jones 


O. P. McMahon of Butler, preached 
at the East Side church, Louisville, on 
last Sunday. 

H. C. Garrison, minister at Danvill 
is on a short visit to friends and rela 
tives in Kansas. 


The cause at Millersburg is prosper: 
ing under the efficient 
G. W. Nutter. 

The 
convention of 
meet 


leadership of 


eighteenth 
the 


Eminence « 


innual C. W. B. M 
District, l 
Lith. 

E. L Church 
Louisville, is spending his vacation 
relatives in Vir 


Sixth 
July 
Powell of First 
imong 


gzinia 


The work at North Middletown con 
tinu to prosper under the faithful 
ministry fc. W. Dick, who is held i 
the highest esteem 


G. G. Bersot 
reports $75.05 received 
ries ending June 21 
ville Orphan's Home. 

J. H. Teel has been compelled to re- 


secretary and treasure! 
fo the 
for the 


two se- 
Louis 


sign as minister of the Tenth Street 
Church, Paducah, on account of the 


health of his family. 

A. R. Moore of Lancaster, will assist 
he minister, E. R. Clarkson, in a 
neeting with the church at Mill Creek 
Mason Co., beginning on August 18th 

R. H. Crossfield has been delivering 
a series of interesting lectures befors 





the Owensboro Y. M. C. A. on the sub- 
ject: “Young Men In the Old World 
A number of meetings are now in 
grees in our state We lock for a 
ich harvest of souls” in Kentucky 
t! re \W months The 
Is Ww t into tl nha 
of I | Ww ’ ] 
il J St Tt t Centra 
cl h, Lexi n Botha coll: g 
s ilma mater T " om 
mencement. 
We trust our Kentucky readers will 
give to l 


Christian Century the 
ipport it so well merits. W 
to make the depart 


possible 


will do our part 


ment as interesting to you as 
¢ h week 

R. B. Neal of Grayson, continues to 
the Master in 
He is continual y 


hing nearly every 


io valiant service for 


Eastern Kentucky 


tf ol¢ ‘ ig pre 
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week, and often two or 
Have you read any of his 
Write him 


day in the 
three times. 
tracts on ““Mormonism?” 
to send you a set of them. 
E. A. Cantrill, minister of the First 
Church, Washington, Ind., was mar- 
ried this week at Vincennes, Ind., to 
Miss Ste!la Adams of Winchester, Ky. 
We extend congratulations and 
best wishes. 


our 


The Madison County Sunday School 
convention will be held at Berea on 
Wednesday, July 31st. State Secre- 
tary E. A. Fox of Louisville, Prof. C. 
M. Neal of Danville, are among those 
on the program. 


The Georgetown college representa 
tive, Mr. A. K. Wright, was awarded 


the first prize in the Kentucky Chau- 
tauaqua oratorica! contest held at Lex- 


ington last week. Four other Ken- 
tucky colleges were represented in 
the contest. 

R. E. Moss of La Grange, spent last 
unday with the church at Maysville 
reaching at both services. We have 


st learned that he has been called by 
this congregation Howard 
'. Cree, who recently accepted a call 


to succeed 


to St. Louis. 

Colby D. Hall, a student of the Col- 
ege of the sible from Texas, will 
spend the summer months evangeliz- 


the stat 
He is an earnest young preach- 
we feel sure his labors will be 


ing in Tennessee, under 
mard 

er, and 
ninently successful. 

Rob- 


conducted a 


State Sunday School Evangelis 
ert M. Hopkins recently 
very successful institute at McKinneys- 


burg, Pendleton Co., in the presence 
of large and enthusiastic audiences 
and organized a Sunday school with 


‘3 names enrolled. 


J. M. MeCaleb, who labored in Ja- 
pan as missionary for several years, is 
visiting a number of our Ken- 
tucky churches, preaching last Sunday 
in the Fairfax Street church, Winches- 


now 


ter. He expects to return to the for- 
eign field some time this fall. 
Last Sunday was observed as “rally 


day” at the South Side church, Lexing- 


ton. The purpose of the rally was to 
ise money for some improvements 
in the bui'ding and to pay off a small 


iness. This congregation con- 
tinues to grow under the ministry of 
( i! J. Armstrong. 

The secular papers inform us that 
Madisonville is to have a new church, 


nde pte 


known as the “Church of God.” It 
vill msist of members who hav 
ithdrawn from the Christian church 
m account of the introduction of the 


rgan and other alleged unscripiural 
practices. 

Preparations are a'ready b°ing made 
for our annual State Convention, 
which will be held this year, Sept. 30th 
to Oct. 4th, at Cynthiana. To make it 
a success every congregation should be 


represented. Don't forget the time and 


BS Sid 





GA Monthly Magazine 


Devoted to the upbuild- 
ing of Christian charac- 
ter and earnest church 
work Rev. Charles 
Warwick. Editor, Pastor 
Diamond Street Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia 
Asks for support—on 
its merits—in the wa 
of subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements Price 50c 
per year, 12 issues, post- 
paid. Publication office 


200 South roth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


now to make your 


attend. 


begin 
to 
Mrs. J. B. Skinner, so long connect- 


place, and 


preparaticns 


ed with Hamilton College, Lexington 
and recently principa' of the colleg> at 
North Middletown, has taken charge 


of Jessamine Institute, located at 
Nicholasville. We predict for this 
well-known institution a new era of 


presperity under her wise leadership 
Persia 
medi- 


Nweeya, of Oroomiah, 


for a 


5S. K 
who is preparing himsel 
cal missionary to his peop'e, is visiting 
our Kentucky churches 
this summer. He spoke last week in 
Versailles. He is a student of Drake 
University, a pleasing and interesting 
speaker and should meet with a warm 
welcome among our brethren. 

J. W. MeGarvey, Jr., 
Miss Alice Lloyd as principal of Madi- 
son Institute, Richmond, and has a! 
ready assumed his new duties. Madi- 
the 


a number of 


has succeeded 


son Institute has long enjoyed 
reputation of being one of the 
female colleges in Kentucky. Bro. Me 
Garvey writes us that it is his full de- 
termination to make it the very best 
school for girls in the South. May God 


best 


richly bless and prosper him in his 
work. 

The Winchester Democrat, under 
the heading of “Cool Religion,” says: 


“Rev. I. J. Spencer of the Central 
Christian church of Lexington, creat- 
ed some comment a few days ago by 
inviting the ladies to come to evening 
without their hats if they 
wished. He has gone further and in- 
vites the men to attend services in 
shirt waists if they wish to. He 
people can give better attention to the 
services if they are as cool and com 
fortable as possible.” 

G. L. Sehon of Louisville, superin 
tendent of the Kentucky Chi'dren’'s 
Home Society, has returned from the 


rvices 


says 


annnal convention of the National 
Children’s Home Society, which was 
held this year at St. Joserh, Mich. He 


was honored by being made a memb>r 
of the of directors of the na- 
tional society. The work of 
ciety in the saving of destitute chil- 
dren wherever found,and since he took 
charge of the work two years ago the 
growth of the society has been very 
rapid. Bro. Sehon is a faithful officer 
in the Broadway church, Lovisville, a 
thoroughly consecrated Christian gen- 
tleman, and perfectly devoted to his 
work, 


board 


this so 
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My Father's House, 


My Father’s house has many rooms, 
And each is fair; 
And some are reached through gather- 
ed glooms 
By silent stair; 
But he keeps house, and makes it 
home, 
Whichever way the children come. 





Plenty and peace are everywhere 
His house within; 
The rooms are eloquent with prayer, 
The songs begin, 
And dear hearts, filled with love, are 
glad, 
Forgetting that they once were sad. 


The Father’s house is surely thine, 
Therefore why wait? 

His lights of love through 

shine, 

The hours grow late. 

Push back the curtain of thy doubt, 
And enter—none will cast thee out! 
—Marianne Farningham. 


darkness 


“I have lived to know that a wiser 
hand than mine has guided my life, 
and that I have never had a prayer 
which was unanswered. But God may 
answer No as well as Yes. You have 
to say No to the wee tots in the kinder- 
garten when they ask for favors which 
would not be good for them. I can 
truly say as I look back over the years 
of my pilgrim way that God has always 
chosen the very best things for his 
child. My favorite song is, 

““T know not the way I am going, 

But well do I know my Guide; 
With a childlike faith I hold the hand 

Of the mighty Friend at my side.’ ” 

—Mrs. Margaret Sangsi2r. 








At the commencement of Columbia 
University President Low announced 
the gift of $100,000 for the purpose of 
endowing a chair of Chinese language 
and literature. The gift was anony- 
mous and was accompanied by a letter 
which was, in part, as follows: 

“For fifty years or more I have re- 
frained from whisky and tobacco, and 
enclose you a check which represents 
the interest on my savings, without 
condition, except that I reserve the 
privilege of increasing the amount. In 
making the gift I am moved chiefly by 
the appreciation of the importance of 
the object to be attained. Take it as 
an old man’s view of the costs of the 
habits mentioned.” 

The ever-recurring problem of do- 
mestic service is to meet another effort 
at its solution in the establishment of 
an industrial school for the training 
of the mountain white girls on practi- 
cal lines that shall fit them to be train- 
ed help in our homes. At Monte Vista, 
amid the foothills of the Alleghenies 


this new venture is inaugurated. The 
tuition is free, and to cover this and 
other expenses (school buildings, fac- 
tories, etc., etc.), life memberships are 
being sold, which entitle the purchaser 
tc the privilege of getting girls from 
the school and a free lot of one-quarter 
of an acre for a building site, as it is 
the purpose of the board of directors to 
open a winter and summer resort as 
one means of support for the school; 
other means will be the erecting of 
canning and preserving factories, knit- 
ting mills, poultry and dairy farms. 





Growing Away From Our 


Lowed Ones. 


Not going away from them, but 
growing apart from them, which is 
surely the sadder experience! When 
those we love leave us for a journey, 
for an exile, or for heaven, our hearts 
bridge the chasm between us with a 
hope of future gladness when we shall 
meet again. But when there comes 
“the little rift within the lute, that by- 
and-by shall make the music mute,” 
we have no such consolation. What so 
unsatisfactory as a patched-up friend- 
ship? What so impossible as the heal- 
ing of an intangible, unconfessed 
wound? 
™Love can survive a good honest quar- 
rel, and flourish more thriftily some- 
times when a summer storm has clear- 


ed the sultry atmosphere’ and 
swept away the cobwebs, but 
woe to love when the frost 
of indifference settles  blightingly 


upon it, or when two who started by 
being all the world to each other end 
by revolving, like ivory balls, in orbits 
of their own. 

Sometimes this torpor of love, which 
is simply a slow death, falls upon wed- 
ded hearts, and then the home suffers. 
Sometimes brothers and sisters allow 
the crowding cares of life to separate 
them. Sometimes friends give each 
other up, and lose the strength and 
help and mutual support which comes 
of congenial intercourse, simply 
through sheer indolence, inertia, or 
selfishness. It takes a little time and 
trouble to go and call or make a visit. 
To write a letter requires exertion. So 
the friend is neglected, and naturally, 
after a while, the friendship becomes 
like a worn-out tree, which no longer 
offers sweet fruit for plucking. 


It is inevitable that as we go on in 
life changes shall come to ourselves, 
our homes, our fritnds, and our work. 
Youth is full of fiery impulses, of gen- 
erous ardor, and of quick decisions. 
Middle-age moves more cautiously and 
with less enthusiasm. The evening of 
life is calm, serene, tolerant, and pa- 
tient. Asa rule, we make friends eas- 
ily and often when we are young. In 
maturity we are apt to grow 
cautious and careful. But we 
need, as we advance in years, to 
cultivate our friends, to be careful to 
show them attention, and to prize at 
their true worth dear ones who have 


Dollars 
Saved 


by using 
PEARLINE. 
You save a 
few cents by 
buying some 
cheap wash- 
powder, but you 


8 
lose a hundred times 
as much in damage to your 
clothes. Where's the econ- 
omy? They are entirely dif- 


ferent from PEARLINE, 
which is absolutely harmless, 
and cheapest to use. 650 


Pearline — Saving 








stood loyally beside us in sorrow, in 
joy, and through evil and good report. 





Joe's Way and Bob's. 


“If something would only turn up,” 
sighed Joe, 

“I could make a success of life I know. 

And I wouldn’t live just for myself— 

Everybody should have a share of my 
wealth.” 

He might have won both wealth and 


esteem, 

But he wasted his time in an idle 
dream. 

“T’ll turn something up,” said Bob, 


with a smile, 

So he tramped o’er the city for many 
a mile; 

Asking for work at office and store, 

Until, at last, he reached the right door. 

The work was hard and the pay was 
slim, 

But hard work meant promotion, and 
that suited him. 


The time that Joe was dreaming away 

Bob kept on working, and made it pay. 

Joe feels that Dame Fortune has cheat- 
ed him, 

For Bob’s cup with good things she’s 
filled to the brim. 

With the poor and needy he shares his 
cup, 

As Joe will do—when something turns 
up. 

—The Boys’ Industrial School. 





Filipino Wings. 

When General Young’s cavalry took 
San Fernando de Union, they defeated 
there several hundred insurgents under 
Tino. The enemy retreated, leaving be- 
hind their dead and wounded, the 
American soldiers pursuing them for 
some distance picking off stragglers. 

Suddenly some of our men saw, as 
they themselves afterwards told me, a 
mounted insurgent officer galloping af- 
ter fleeing men. A volley from the 
American cavalrymen brought down 
the Filipino’s horse, but the rider re- 
gained his feet unhurt. So sure were 
the Americans of his capture that they 
ceased firing, expecting him to sur- 
render at once. But to their surprise 
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he ran towards a stone house on the 
beach and therein disappeared. 


| 
| 
| 


From this building a sand embank- | 


ment extended for at least a mile up 
the beach, finally losing itself in a 
thicket of bamboos. This was one of 
the numerous trenches thrown up by 
the insurgents. 

Suddenly the head and shoulders of 
@ man were seen tu move rapidly along 
the ridge of this embankment. So 
great was its speed that before the sol- 
diers had time to open fire the figure 
shot out of sight into the distant bam- 
boos. 

A thorough search of the house was 
instigated, but not a soul was found 
within. The insurgent officer could 
certainly not have escaped by means of 
a horse, for the Americans had passed 
through that same house but ten min- 
utes before, and any horse would have 
been seen. Besides, no native pony 
could ever have attained the speed 
with which that figure had shot alung 
the beach behind the trench. The mys- 
tery remained unsolved. 

Some months afterwards as I was 
telling this story to my native friend, 
Ignacio Villamor, whose brother Blas 
I knew to have been Tino’s adjutant 
at San Fernando, he commenced to 
laugh immoderately. 

“Yes,” he said, “my brother told me 
of that incident. Your soldiers were 
certainly outwitted that time.” 

“But how did the man escape?” I 
asked. 

“On a bicycle,” laughed Villamor.— 
Albert Sonnichsen. 





A Siberian Picture. 


Describing her recent journey across 
Siberia, Mrs. F. E. Clark says, in The 
Christian Endeavor World: “If the 
Siberian village was of any size, there 
was always a little church painted blue 
and green, a combination of colors 
which theoretically you would disap- 
prove of, but practically, among the 
green trees and under the blue skies, 
the little blue and green churches were 
very picturesque, harmonizing prettily 
with their surroundings, and brighten- 
ing up the little villages with a touch 
of color. 

“Often the steamer stopped at one of 
these little villages; and then every 
man, woman and child would come 
down to the shore to see the travelers. 
The women and girls brought their 
arms full of bottles of milk or kvass, 
loaves of bread, eggs, sour cream, and 
other delicacies. The men stood ready 
to catch the rope that was thrown 
ashore and tie to a post, or to help put 
the gangplank ashore, or to stare at the 
boat and its occupants, or to help with 
the wood which the steamer burns in- 
stead of coal; while the old parish 
priest with his long gown and his cruci- 
fix, and his long curly hair hanging 
over his shoulders, stood superintend- 
ing the whole business with a benevo- 
lent expression, as if he were just wait- 
ing till the hubbub should be over to 
say, “Bless you, my children!” 
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Mother Goose in School. 


According to the Chicago Chronicle, 
Professor McClintock, of the Chicago | 
University, has been telling the teach- 
ers of his city that the Mother Goose 
rhymes are a scientific vehicle for 
conveying knowledge. it is with no 
disrespect to him that we quote what 
the funny man of the Chronicle pro- 
ceeds to suggest as adaptations of some 
familiar verses. 
“Tom, Tom, the banker’s son, 
Stole a million and off he run; 
He cpent the rocks 
Ou pvilt-edged stocks, 
And now he owns five city blocks.” 
The following, it is suggested, would 
impress on the plastic mind a com- 
mercial! tendency of our age: 
“Sing a song of six bits, 
rockets full of ‘dust,’ 

Four and twenty oil-wells 
Joined into a trust; 

When the trust was ready, 
The wells began to spout, 

And those who put their money in 
Began to take it out.” 

Or this, to inculcate careful deal- 
ings in the markets: 

“Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 

Well, I should say so— 
A warehouse full. 

But I don’t care who 
Sells or buys— 

I am going to hold it 
Till the prices rise.” 





Faithful Service. 


“High hearts are never long without 
hearing some new call, some distant 
clarion of God, even in their dreams; 
and soon they are observed to break up 
the camp of ease and start on some 
fresh march of faithful service.” This 
is one of the fine statements not often 
quoted, of the late Rev. James Marti- 
neau. It is the privilege of the Christ- 
ian teacher to sound this new call and 
to create the inspiration in the “high 
hearts,” now resting in the “camps of 
ease” and quickening them for the on- 
ward march. The responses are oft- 
times encouraging to the faithful min- 
ister, and he rejoices when his leader- 
ship is acknowledged and followed. 
Every faithful mininster has the assur- 
ance that the divine voice of duty, 
voiced by one who would sincerely and 
prayerfully do good to his fellows, al- 
ways finds an answering response in 
due time. No voice, however feeble, 
lifted up for the truth, ever dies amidat 
the confused noises of time. Through 
discords of sin and error, woe and 
death, it rises a deathless melody to 
blend with the great harmony of a rec- 
onciled universe. 





In answer to the question, What is 
the difference between Elijah and 
Dewie? someone has wittily replied: 
That whereas the former was fed by 
ravens the latter is being fed by gulls. 





REDVCED RATES TO 
NEW YORK CITY. 


From July first till further notice the 
Nickel Plate road offers round-trip 
tickets Chicago to New York City, re- 
turning same route or going and re- 
turning by different route, at option 
of passengers. No excess fare is 
charged on any of its trains. Meals 
served in up-to-date dining cars, rang- 
ing in price from 35 cents up, but not 
exceeding one dollar for each person 
served. Secure tickets and sleeping 
car berths at City Ticket Office, 111 
Adams street. ‘Phone 2057 Central. 





LOW RATES TO BVFFA- 
LO EXPOSITION. 


Via the Nickel Plate Road. Three 
through trains daily, with vestibuled 
sleeping cars end excellent dining car 
service, meals being served on the 
American Club Meals plan ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00. Chicago 
Depot, Van Furen street and Pacifie 
avenue, on the Elevated Loop. 

Write Jo=- Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago, for 
full information and beautifully illus- 
trated descriptive folder of the Expo- 
sition Buildings and Grounds. 





We call attention to the advertise- 
ment of The Natural Body Brace Co., 
Salina, Kansas, in another column. 
This is a company of very high stand- 
ing, vouched for by leading banks 
throughout the country. Their home 
banks say the company’s methods of 
doing business are a!] that a customer 
could ask. They prove by the most 
skilled physicians and thousands of 
wearers that their Brace is the best of 
cures for ailments peculiar to women 
and girls, and for abdominal weakness, 
backache, lung troubles or general 
weakness of either sex. It cures after 
everything else has failed. Their book 
of plain, common sense reasoning 
which is fully illustrated is sent free 
in sealed envelope to all who ask for 
it. They refund the purchase price to 
any who are not pleased with the 
Brace after 30 days’ trial. We suggest 
that you write to them for full infor- 
mation at once. 





TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 
We will forfeit g50 for any case of 
Internal. Ex or hte 


tocure, Instant and permanent relief. Write at once. 
Germ Medicai Co., 215 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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CHURCHES } 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetyleneor Oil 


LICENSED to manufacture electric and combination 
gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions for estimate. 


551 Pearl St. 
NEW YORK. 


I. P. FRINK, 
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THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 





WIESE S ag 


Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor Cars, Dining Cars, 
Iiman Bu Sen ond Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
Boe that soar ticket, between Oh and 8t. Louis 
s via Winoie Central Re froad. 
ned of your 
a. H HANSON, G.P. A. lll. Gent. BB, m™ 
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CHURCH BELLS £4iMis 
& PEALS 
, Purest copper and tin only. Terma, etc., free. 
| MicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore. Md. 








$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN 











Tickets on sale July 6 to 13; return limit 
August 31, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED, the luxurious 
every-day train, leaves Chicago 6.30 
p.m. Only three days en route. All 
meals in Dining Cars; Buffet Library Cars 
(with barber). Two other fast trains 10.00 
a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. The best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 
461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philade!phia\507 Smithf' id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago\2KingSt.,£ast,Toronto,Ont. 
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PREACHER Do you need a Sermon note 
book? We make them. 
A 238 page blank book, specially puled, indexed, and 
bound in pebble black leather. Opens flat; size of 
vur teacher's bible. Every preacher needs one. 
repaid to any address, $1.00. Satisfaction guaraa- 
teed. Address, J 
EVANGELIST PUBLISHING CO., Atlanta, Ge. 








‘Christian | 
Newsy-Practical--Scriptural 


» 

> 

> 

» of Christ in West Virginia. B. L. Smith, F, 
) D. Power, B.Q. Denham, W. J. Wright and 
» A. McLean are among its contributors. 
> 
] 
> 
» 
j 
] 
» 


Published every two weeks; 16 pages; §0 ¢ 
centsa year. Samples free. r 
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W. VA. CHRISTIAN CO. | 


Box 213 - = - Cameron, W, Va. 
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| Route 
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it costs no more to ride 
on this beautiful train 
than on any other. 


Chicago-St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Limited Express 


It is electric lighted and 
heated by steam, carries 
a library-buffet-smoking 
ear, a dining car a lacarte 
and everything there is 
to make one comfortable. 


Leaves CHICAGO 6.30 p. m. Daily 


By paying the closest attention 
to little details, by constantly 
inviting criticism and by provid- 
ing only the best of everything, 
our Dining Cars have achieved 
an international repetacieh. 


P. S. EUST!S, Cen’! Pass'r Ager- C. B. & Q. R. R. 
208 Adams Street, Chicago, lil. 
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note. 


MUSIC EDITION..BOARDS 
Single copy, by mail, prepaid. ...-..- $ 50 
Per dozen, by express, not prepaid.. 4 80 


Per dozen, by mail, prepaid ..------- 5 90 
WORD EDITION..BOARDS 
Single copy, by mail, prepaid....... 20 
Per dozen, by express, not prepaid.. 2 00 
Per dozen, by mail, prepaid .-...---. 2 30 








DITED by A. J. Showalter and E. G. Sewell. 320 pages; 
| 322 songs, retaining the best of the old, to which have 
4) been added many new compositions by authors of 
Highly commended by all who have examined it. 
Sample sheets to any address on application 2.2 st 3% 6 tt 


PUBLISHED IN BOTH ROUND AND SHAPED NOTES 


saceas to, 6 GOSPEL ADVOCATE PUBLISHING CO. Tennessee 


MUSIC EDITION..CLOTH 
Single copy, by mail, prepaid..... # 30 
Per dozen, by express, not prepaid 


Per dozen, by mail, prepaid .... .- 7 10 
WORD EDITION..CLOTH 

Single copy, by mail, prepaid 25 

Per dozen, by express, not prepaid 2 75 

Per dozen, by mail, prepaid 3 00 


NASHVILLE, 




















Christian Melodies 


BY PROF. WM. J. KIRKPATRICK 


Professor Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, the author of CHRISTIAN MBLODIES, is one of the leading and best known gospel song 
writers in the worl odes. His songs have been sung the world over in almost every town. Some of his songs have been 
translated and sung in all languages. He has the advantage of many years of experience as a musician and song writer, and 
has put the best productions of his life time, as well as the best songs of the principal song writers of the country, into 
CHRISTIAN ME 2S. This certainly insures for this book the greatest variety and the best quality of songs. 


A Book of the Rarest Musical Gem 


This is the universal pronouncement of all musicians who have used or examined this new and ular 
song book. All responses from those using the book are enthusiastic praises. ‘‘Best book of the kind I 
have ever seen.’’ ‘*The more we use it the better we like it."’ ‘‘Gets better all the time;’’ etc. These are 
samples of expressions received. No other book on the market approaches it as an all-pu church song 
book. It is mechanically perfect, neat, artistic and durable. It contains 192 pages and 227 songs. 


‘ 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Fac-eimue of Coven, Reouceo. Fror, Wm, d. Kinxparnice. 


THE CHOICEST SONGS OF THE CENTURY 


Every song writer has a few favorite songs—or those which he regards as his best—and which make 
for the author his reputation. Every musician as also his own peculiar style. A book written principally 
by one man does not excel, as it has no variety of style and but a few very good songs. In CHRIS AN 
riELODIES, eighty leading song writers have contributed their favorite or best songs. This insures 
not only a collection of the most excellent songs, but also the greatest variety of style. This is why peo- 
ple never grow tired of the songs in CHRISTIAN MELODIES. Besides its large number of the latest 
songs it contains a great many of the old songs that have become popular favorites and never die. 

No expense was spared in the production of this book. The best songs were secured regardless of their 
cost. Many very good songs were rejected because not good enough. No other book shows such care and 
yudgment in excluding the inferior and including only the best. No cheap devices or make shifts, 
such as rivets were used in binding. It is a hand sewed book, which is the best and most expensive style 
ot binding. If you want the most popular, best wearing and most satisfactory all-around song book get 
Christian Melodies, pronounced by all who have used it, “*A Book of Gems.’’ It is the best and cheapest. 


Boards, $20, Limp Cloth, $17.50 per 100; $2.50 per doz., not prepaid; Single copy 25c postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY, 358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















